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THE MARYS AT THE TOMB 


DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA 
(SIENESE SCHOOL) 


GIOTTO was the first artist to make pictures based on observation, and conforming to the 
demands of everyday life. Proceeding from the old Byzantine tradition which had sev- 
ered its connection with human experiences and fallen into decay, he went directly to na- 
ture for his materials, and painted men and women of living substance and indisputable 
reality. His accomplishments were tremendous, and when the last vestige of medievalism 
had disappeared, the Italians, stimulated beyond our reckoning by an intellectual curiosity 
in all things, produced such a multitude of great artists that it is almost impossible to 


enumerate them. 


But this dynamic readjustment of art to the forays and adventure of the spirit made 
no impression on the painters of Siena. In temperament, ideals and practical affairs, the 
Sienese were at variance with their rivals, the Florentines. They were insular and capri- 
cious, oversensitive to the point of effeminacy, caring nothing for the new order of civiliza- 
tion but doting on medieval ecstasies; they were fond of cults, vacillating from Venus 
worship to virgin worship, and always trying to exterminate their enemies by prayers and 
incantations rather than by superior force of arms. They loved the imaginative side of 
Christianity, and were quite capable of separating religion from conduct and of entrusting 


its preservation to the dreams of painters. 


Duccio, their first great artist, was typical of Siena—troublesome, talented and irre- 
sponsible—a spendthrift whose life, painting apart, was a calendar of legal infractions. 
Duccio’s humanity served to exaggerate his devotion to the Byzantine style, which he prac- 
tised with a marvelous delicacy that put the Florentines to shame. He painted in tempera 
on panels; and his Marys at the Tomb is an illustration of his genius for revising the old 
iconography into startling designs of color and gold. He neither strove nor desired to 
represent the human form as an objective fact, or with the appearance of natural truth; 
he accepted and loved the long, stereotyped faces of the Marys, and the canonical red mantle 
of the Magdalen; and by combining lines and colors in a flat pattern, painted a picture 
which, because of its craftsmanship, its decorative quality, and its unadulterated medieval 


treatment, made his townsmen shout with delight and hail him as the Sienese magician. 
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NUMBER ELEVEN 


This is the eleventh of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 
The picture next month will be The Annunciation, by S. Martini. 

We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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The Best in 
RADIO 


Selected Programs on 
April Airwaves 





(All Time Is Eastern Standard Time) 


Columbia Broadcasting System—WABC, WCAU, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company—-BLUE Network—WJZ, WFH, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company— RED Network— WEAF, KWY, and affiliated stations. 


DAILY 


News of Europe—international news broadcasts—CBS and 
NBC-Red and Blue. 

Edward MacHugh—Gospel singer—Red. 

National Farm and Home Hour—guest speakers—Blue. 
Between the Bookends—Ted Malone reads poetry and dis- 
cusses books—Blue. 

Light of the World—Bible dramatizations—Red. 

A Friend in Deed—Richard Maxwell—CBS. 

Ireene Wicker—musical stories for children—Blue. 

The Bartons—serial story for youngsters—Blue. 

Jack Armstrong—adventures of American boy—Red. 
Drama Behind the News—Ben Grauer, commentator—Blue. 
Edwin C. Hill—the human side of the news—CBS. 

Lowell Thomas—news commentator—Blue. 

John B. Kennedy—news commentator—Blue. 

News of the World—Major Geo. Fielding Eliot; Elmer Davis, 
and Albert Warner—CBS. 
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SUNDAYS 


Wings Over Jordan—Negro spirituals and devotional talks— 
CBS. 

Church of the Air—representative clergymen of the major 
faiths—CBS. 

National Radio Pulpit—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman—Red. 
Southernaires—Negro spirituals and devotional talks—Blue. 
Sweet Land of Liberty—-history of American song—Blue. 
Music and American Youth—high school and college or- 
chestras—Red. 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle—world famous choir—CBS. 
Radio City Music Hall of the Air—symphonic orchestra and 
soloists—Blue. 

Church of the Air—CBS. 

The Lutheran Hour—Mutual Network. 

On Your Job—dramas of America’s work and workers—Red. 
March of Games—children’s quiz show—CBS. 

Free Company—unusual dramatic group—CBS. 

American Pilgrimage—Ted Malone broadcasts from homes of 
famous American authors—Blue. 

University of Chicago Round Table—Red. 

The World of Today—international broadcasts—CBS. 
Great Plays—great dramas of history—Blue. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—John Bar- 
birolli conducting—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

National Vespers—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—Blue. 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air—Red. 

Headlines and Bylines—news broadcast—CBS. 

News for the Americas—Pearson and Allen—Blue. 

One Man’s Family—dramatic serial of family life—Red. 
Unlimited Horizons—dramas of science—Blue. 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour—CBS. 

American Album of Familiar Music—Haenschen Concert 
Orchestra—Red. 

Columbia Workshcp—unusual radio dramas—CBS. 

Meet the Music—songs by youngsters—CBS. 
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MONDAYS 


American School of the Air—Americans at Work—CBS. 
Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. 
Faith and Freedom—Dr. Harold Paul Sloan—Blue. 
Adventures of A Modern Mother—dramatic series designed 
to help mothers in child training—Blue. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra—directed by Guy Fraser Harri- 
son—Blue. 

Columbia’s Lecture Hall—history, economics, science, drama 
and music—CBS. 

The Telephone Hour—symphony orchestra and soloists—Red. 
Voice of Firestone—Richard Crooks alternating with Margaret 
Speaks, symphonic orchestra—Red. 

Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 
Carnation Contented program—soloists—Red. 

National Radio Forum—talks by government officials—Blue. 
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TUESDAYS 


American School of the Air—Wellisprings of Music—CBS. 
At Home in the World—Dr. Leslie B. Moss—Blue. 

Hymns of All Churches—Joe Emerson—Red. 

America in Transition—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

We, the People—Gabriel Heatter interviews unusual per- 
sonalities—-CBS. 

Invitation to Learning—review of great books—CBS. 

Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 
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WEDNESDAYS 


American School of the Air—New Horizons—CBS. 

Piano Recitals—distinguished virtuosos—Red. 

Common Sense and Sentiment-—-Dr. Alvin Magary—Blue. 
Raising a President—dramatic series on child care—Blue. 
Children Also Are People—child psychologists discuss be- 
havior of young—CBS. 

Cavalcade of America—dramatizations of history—Red. 
Quiz Kids—school children reveal amazing fund of informa- 
tion—Blue. 

Doctors At Work—dramatic survey of medicine—Blue. 
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THURSDAYS 


American School of the Air—tales from far and near—CBS. 
The Riddle of Life—Dr. Ralph S. Meadowcroft—Blue. 
Hymns of All Churches—Joe Emerson—Red. 

Travelling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

Adventures in Science—interviews with scientists—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air—discussion of current 
issues—Blue. 

Ahead of the Headlines—news analysis by editors of News- 
week—Blue. 

Listeners’ Playhouse—original radio dramas—Red. 
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FRIDAYS 


American School of the Air—This Living World—CBS. 
Devotional program—with Lowell Patton, NBC organist— 
Blue. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Dr. Walter Damrosch—Blue. 
Exploring Space—adventures in the field of astronomy—CBS. 
Radio Magic—stories on radio phenomena—Blue. 

Cities Service Concert—soloists and orchestra conducted by 
Frank Black—Red. 

NBC’s Friday Night Army Show—broadcasts from Army 
camps—Blue. 

The Story Behind the Headlines—Cesar Saerchinger—Red. 
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SATURDAYS 


Honest Abe—dramatization of Abraham Lincoln’s Life—CBS. 
The Travelling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

Old Dirt Dobber—flower and garden pgm—CBS. 

Bright Idea Club—instructive ideas for children—Red. 
American Education Forum—discussion of education—Blue. 
Highways to Health—instructive medical talks—CBS. 

Jobs in National Defense—interviews with important figures 
in the defense program—CBS. 

Let’s Pretend—dramatizations of famous fairy tales- -CBS. 
No Politics—two Republican members of the House and two 
Democratic members are quizzed—CBS. 

Of Men and Books—reviews of current books—CBS. 
Library of Congress—Budapest String Quartet—CBS. 

World Is Yours—dramas of world of science—Red. 

News of the Americas—South American news round-up—CBS. 
Report to the Nation—Washington observers sum up national 
and international affairs—CBS. 

Elmer Davis and the News—-CBS. 

Religion in the News—Dr. Walter Van Kirk—Red. 

New World News—Edward Tomlinson, commentator—Blue. 
People’s Platform—extemporaneous round-table discussions 
on current subjects—CBS. 

Defense For America—broadcasts from industrial plants— 
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Red. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra—Arturo Toscanini, conducting— 
Blue. 


ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


A SPECIAL Easter morning radio program will be heard, coast 
to coast, from 8:00 to 8:30 A.M., Eastern Standard Time. 
It will be entitled The Resurrection Story, by the Rector and 
choir of All Angels Church, New York City. This program will 
be broadcast by NBC, Red Network, and by Station WEAF. 


*\EFENSE FOR AMERICA” is an unprecedented radio 

presentation showing how industry is actually at work 
on defense production. It consists of weekly reports to the 
nation covering all phases of the situation from the inside. 
Each broadcast takes its listeners into plants where the instru- 
ments of national defense are being manufactured. (Satur- 
days, 7:00 to 7:30 P.M., EST, over the NBC-Red Network.) 


i. LUTHERAN HOUR, featuring as speaker Dr. Walter 
A. Maier, of Concordia Seminary, receives an avalanche of 
mail from listeners, but recently all previously existing records 
were shattered when 12,548 individual pieces of mail were 
received at headquarters in one week, one day alone bringing 
5,034. The steady increase in fan mail indicates, of course, a 
steady increase in listeners and the average Sunday audience 
is now estimated at between seven and eight million persons. 
It will be heard Sundays, 1:30 P.M., Mutual Network. 


“AMERICA IN TRANSITION,” which recently made its 

debut over CBS, is doing a good job of acquainting Ameri- 
cans with the character of this country’s growing culture. 
(Tuesdays, 3:45 to 3:55 P.M., EST, over CBS.) 
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Relief starts almost at once when you 


lf you have these signs of 
ACID INDIGESTION- 


Do this ‘for amazing as ¥ 


fast relief:— 


Take 2 Phillips’ Tablets 
Cor 2 teaspoonfuls of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia) 


take quick-acting “Phillips’”’ 


If on occasion you suffer any of the 
above signs of distress, especially 
about an hour after eating, they are 
likely due to an excess acid condition 
of the stomach. And that’s easy to 
relieve. All you do is this— 

Take 2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 

Milk of Magnesia a half hour after 

you leave the table. 

Or, slip a couple of mint flavored 

Phillips’ Tablets in your mouth as 

“after-dinner mints.’ 

You'll be amazed at the quick re- 
lief this brings. In almost no time at 
all the Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
neutralizes the excess stomach acids 
that cause the gas and sourness. Your 
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stomach is calmed so quickly, you 
forget you had any distress at all. 
Heartburn, ‘‘acid’’ headache and the 
other signs, rapidly disappear. It’s 
wonderful how fine you feel again. 
If you have never experienced this 
quick relief that real Phillips’ brings, 
try it today. For Phillips’ is rated 
one of the most rapidly effective neu- 
tralizers of excess stomach acids 
science has yet discovered. People on 
all sides are using it to make eating 
a real pleasure again. 


But when you buy—be careful that 
you get the real fast-acting Phillips’ 


Milk of Magnesia. For your own 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 







protection, see that the name ‘‘Phil- 
lips’’’ is stamped clearly on the label. 


Your choice — Liquid or Tablets 
Both the liquid Phillips’ and the 
handy mint flavored Phillips’ Tab- 
lets produce the same wonderful re- 
sults. Use the liquid at home and 
carry a box of the tablets in your 
pocket or purse. Thus you are always 
ready to start relieving excess stom- 
ach acidity the moment you feel it. 
Only 25c for a bottle or whee at any 
drugstore. 
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NU-WOOD! 


Is your church beautiful enough for brides? 
Does it add dignity and charm to every 
ceremony? Nu-Wood, the low-cost, easily- 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL 


Could not Jesus have died a natural 
death and saved the world? 


AD there been another way than the 

Cross, God the Father would have 
answered the cry of the Son, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me.” But 
there was no other way. Jesus reached 
the triumphant proportions of His re- 
demptive ministry when He cried, “Not 
My will but Thine be done.” 

The Cross in human experience is 
reality most real. Each of us must learn 
the lesson if we would live the more 
abundant life. Sacrifice is the victory 
spirit. Jesus transformed the Cross from 
an instrument of shame into a symbol of 
glory and victory. Before He came, it 
was Roman; afterward it was universal. 
Upon it He died, but from it He went to 
the Resurrection, and with it He estab- 
lished His Kingdom of Light and Life. 


You have said that you are not a 
pacifist, but you deal so gently with 
pacifists that I wonder. The pacifists I 
know profess to follow the Meek and 





applied interior finish, will make it what it 
should be! Nu-Wood brings your church 
the harmonious beauty of rich, clear, fade- 
proof colors . . . interesting, yet dignified 
patterns... quiet but unique texture. And 
Nu-Wood corrects faulty acoustics .. . 
makes singing and speech more pleasing. 
Remember, also, that Nu-Wood adds val- 
uable insulation to reduce fuel bills and 
make your church more comfortable. Get 
complete facts about Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast 
interior finish. Mail the coupon! 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


Lowly One—but they are anything but 
meek. They unchristianize those who do 
not agree with them. Does all of this 
escape your attention? 


if Reon question lay on my desk with a 
letter from a clergyman who, stating 
| that he was a conscientious objector, 
| accused me of being “unchristlike,” asked 
me to return the money for his paper, 
and made the remarkable statement, “If 
we are all wrong on one important issue, 
that invalidates all else that we may 
say”; and, even more amazing, declares 
of the Almighty, ‘He does not need your 
help, and He does not need mine, to end 
war.” 

But even so I still admire and respect 
the sincere conscientious objector. I still 
believe that he has his mission, and that 
the Church must give him comfort and 





cee et ee ee ee 
Woop Conversion CoMPANY 

Dept. 161-4 First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
Kolor-F ast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please 
send me complete facts for new construction ( ) 
for remodeling ( ) 


NU-wOOD Products of Weyerhaeuser BALSAM-WOOL 


4 When writing to advertisers please mention CurisTIAN HERALD. 


support as he follows his conscience. 
| Certainly I believe that all of this holds 
|for the multitude of youths who, follow- 
ing Christ as they believe and love Him, 





-been destroyed? 


go to the colors. Certainly I believe 
that their sacrifice and sincerity is not less 
than that of the conscientious objector— 
for me it is significantly more. “What- 
so ever He saith unto thee, do it,” is the 
high command of the soul. Conscientious 
objectors who write as the gentleman 
writes to whom I here refer, are a serious 
menace not only to their own cause and 
the best interests of their fellows, but 
they are an even greater menace to 
fundamental Christian unity. 


Is there nothing more in the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus than the inspiration that 
we get from His unselfish suffering? 


HERE is vastly more. Certainly 

there is inspiration. Unselfish suffer- 
ing for a cause or for another is always 
an inspiration to persons of a good spirit 
and right motive. But the Crucifixion of 
Jesus is the redemptive stroke of God 
Himself against sin. The Christian 
Church is a Crucifixion Church. But 
the redemption of man was not com- 
pleted on the cross. There was the be- 
ginning of the triumph which carried 
into the grave and through the resurrec- 
tion. It took the whole of Christ and 
His completed ministry to perfect man’s 
salvation. 


Do you know of any report on the 
damage done to the churches in London? 
Is it true that Westminster Abbey has 
Also, the British 
Museum? 


HILE it is difficult to secure the 

particulars of buildings injured fol- 
lowing air raids, and their location, we do 
know that thirty-two London churches 
have been destroyed or made unusable. 
The Bishop of London is authority for 
this statement. He has said that forty- 
seven other churches have been seriously 
damaged and that many more have been 
less seriously damaged. He estimates 
that between 450 and 500 such buildings 
have suffered. The number grows each 
week. Spurgeon’s famous Tabernacle has 
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YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


been heavily hit. Christ Church, on 
Westminster Bridge Road, with its fa- 
mous Lincoln spire, has been gutted. West- 
minster Abbey has been damaged, though 
not destroyed, and a bomb went through 
the roof of St. Paul’s. While I do not 
know, I, too, have heard the rumor that 
the British Museum has been greatly 
damaged. 


I understand that generally the col- 
leges of the United States were founded 
by churches, that they were religious 
schools. Is this true? 


T IS true. The majority of the great 

universities, and particularly the old- 
est and most distinguished, were indeed 
religious schools. And they were more! 
Harvard, founded in 1636, had as its 
primary purpose an educated ministry. 
And William and Mary was founded in 
1693 for the same purpose. In 1701, 
Yale announced its aim to prepare 
young men “for public employment both 
in church and civil state.” Dartmouth, 
named after the Earl of Dartmouth, 
was founded “to impart Christian 
knowledge to savages.” And in 1753, 
Columbia University was established 
with this objective: “to teach and to en- 
gage children to know God in Jesus 
Christ.” The “World’s Religious News” 
is authority for the statement that 104 
of the first 119 colleges founded east of 
the Mississippi River were Christian. 


Are you not in error in referring to 
Gibbon’s monumental work as “The Rise 
and Fall of the Romen Empire?” 


[- WAS a misprint! Worse, it was a per- 

fectly inexcusable mistake on my part. 
I knew better. One correspondent was 
gracious enough to say that it was the 
first time she had caught me in error, and 
that she was glad to find me human. 
Well, she is too charitable—I have caught 
myself many times, and I am more hu- 
man even than that. You remember that 
one of Dickens’ characters called the book 
the “Decline and Fall of the Russian!” 
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@ Maybe it 
merely supple- 
ments irregular 
Var ein gs. 
Maybe it’s just the dif- 
ference between peace of 
mind and frequent worry .... 
Maybe it’s all there is to protect 
old age.... 


There are many situations in life 
which an Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society can take care 
of successfully. 


It can be planned to provide for 
yourself, for a relative or a friend. 
And when once it is arranged there 
is no further bother. No coupons to 
clip—no papers to keep track of . . . 
Just accept the check which arrives 
at regular intervals. 





AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


Such checks have been bringing com- 
fort and peace of mind to thousands. 
And for over 90 years those checks 
have never failed, regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. 


Then too, there is great personal 
satisfaction to every’one who secures 
such an Annuity Agreement. For 
they help to extend the all-important, 
world-wide Bible ministry of the 
American Bible Society. 


Let us send you a booklet entitled 
“A Gift That Lives.” It tells you 
about the plan and how it works out. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


a a a 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-52 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Denomination 





Address 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION 


CONVOYS: The machinery of na- 
tional defense, oiled carefully over these 
past few months of preparation and re- 
building in the production plants, is be- 
ginning to run like a clock. Those who 
are watching the assembly lines say that 
already American production is at the 
“miracle” stage; that unbelievable quan- 
tities of supplies are pouring across to 
Britain and into the arsenals and store- 
houses of our armed forces here at home. 
But we probably haven’t seen anything 
yet, compared to what we shall see. 

Now the question is taking shape: are 
we to see that these supplies get through 
to Britain? Are we to convoy those sup- 
ply ships with American cruisers and bat- 
tleships? General Johnson says flaily, 
“We will convoy them.” We are inclined 
to agree; we think the American people 
will grow weary of turning out mountains 
of supplies and watching them land on 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. That’s 
the next step, and it is not short of war. 
It will be war, if we do it. 

The lease-lend agitation is over; the 
bill has not passed the Senate as we go 
to press, but it will. That chapter is done, 
and we must start on the next: how to 
get there what we lease and lend. Britain 
needs what we have to send, sorely; we are 
one of her mighty few sources of supply 
left. Like the mail, this must go through, 
and we believe the American people are 
gradually making up their minds to get it 
through, even at the cost of American 
convoy. 

You can use the Gallup polls as a ther- 
mometer of the American temper. The 
most recent poll had nothing to do with 
convoys, but it is highly indicative of our 
national attitude, just the same: 60% of 
U.S. voters, says Mr. Gallup, believe 
U.S. interests would be directly menaced 
if the Japanese took Singapore. And a 
majority (56%) believe that the U.S. 
should take steps to keep them out of 
Singapore. 

The American mind is slowly going 
pro-war. 


ARMY: The United States Army isn’t 
what it used to be. Its standard is 
higher, in many ways, than it was in 
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1917, and life in the camps, if the papers 
don’t lie, is a lot different from that of 
the doughboys of World War I. For in- 
stance: 

A Colonel at Camp Dix posted this 
notice this week: “The Squad leader 
(corporal) and second in command (ser- 
geant) should be father, mother and big 
brother to the members of his squad.” 
Zounds! Is this the old he-man army? 
Some of the sergeants and the corporals 
objected; they refused to be father, 
mother, brother; they did everything 
short of mutiny; two of them allowed 
themselves to be demoted back to the 
ranks, rather than be so soft. The Colonel 
was told to get a little tougher. 

Anc . lieutenant colonel—Thomas R. 
Phillips—has written in the official In- 
fantry Journal a scathing criticism of his 
brother officers and superiors: “Our Army 
never has had a body of ardent profes- 
sional students cognizant of the realities 
of war!” Pretty straight language—and 
he got away with it! 

Evidently, the Army isn’t the hide- 
bound, old-fashioned, West Point-domi- 
nated thing a lot of its critics like to 
think it is. 


TRENDS: Two trends are apparent in 
Washington. Isolationism is definitely on 
the wane; cooperation is gaining, fast. 
Men formerly as far apart as Mr. Knud- 
sen and Mr. Hillman (capital and labor) 
are more in agreement than they have 
been for years, and their attempts to 
understand each other are becoming the 
philosophy of the whole defense organiza- 
tion. Many who once condemned the dic- 
tatorial setup of these defense agencies 
have changed their tune; now they shout 
for it from the housetops. Which is good! 

Another trend is seen in the falling- 
away of the isolationist sentiment in the 
Senate. Senator Bennett Clark has all but 
deserted that ship; Vandenberg, never an 
enthusiastic stay-outer, is now walking 
right down the middle of the road, and 
Hiram Johnson is aged seventy-four and 
therefore lacks his ancient fire as a leader 
of the irreconcilables. 

Senator Wheeler is left almost alone, 
except for a few speeches of the bitter-end 
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AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


variety by Senator Nye. Even so, there is 
still more stay-out-of-it sentiment at the 
Capitol than there was in 1917. 

Before we leave Washington—watch 
for the resignation of Mr. Justice Hughes. 
It may come in June. 


MISsOURI: Cannon boomed in the 
inaugural salute. Republicans cheered; 
Democrats held their peace. The im- 
possible had happened: Missouri, Demo- 
cratic since creation’s dawn, had a Re- 
publican governor safely installed ’neath 
the dome of State Capitol. 

Governor now, after six weeks delay, is 
Forrest C. Donnell; still calling for a re- 
count is his defeated Democratic oppo- 
nent, Lawrence McDaniel. For eleven 
years McDaniel was a humble listener 
in a Bible Class taught by Donnell; they 
toured the state holding mock trials and 
ridiculous debates (“Which is flightier, 
the hen or the Ford?”) for the sake of 
mirth in Missouri, the warmest of friends. 

Last fall they split: McDaniel ran for 
Governor backed by a machine that 
creaked with age and that smelled badly; 
Donnell beat that machine by 3,613 
votes, and the Democrats held up all 
state business in the legislature until the 
State Supreme Court put the O.K. on 
Donnell. 

This snaps a lovely friendship; thus 
passes a Democratic stranglehold on Mis- 
souri. (P.S. Watch for another recount!) 


SURRENDER: ASCAP has given up. 
In the Hotel Raleigh in Washington, 
peace came after one of the bitterest 
fights (ASCAP vs. BMI) in radio his- 
tory. Capitulating to the government, 
ASCAP agreed to 1. share licensing privi- 
leges with publishers and writers; 2. make 
their board of directors more changeable; 
3. pay a $5,000 fine, plus $1,000 each from 
its nineteen directors; 4. allow writers to 
join ASCAP when they had written one 
song, not five. 

ASCAP will now take in about half of 
the $4,500,000 they took in back in 1939. 
BMI, we hear, is not quite satisfied with 
the arrangement yet, so there may be 
more war. Maybe it’s only an armistice; 
maybe we will have to go on hearing 
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Jeanie With The Light Brown Hair. That 
tune, incidentally, was written by a man 
who was 100% free to bargain for his 
money rights, and who died broke, in a 
Bowery “hotel.” 


THAT MAN: When Republicans spoke, 
during the late campaign, of “That Man,” 
they meant Franklin D. Roosevelt; now 
they mean Wendell Willkie, the most un- 
defeated defeated Presidential candidate 
we have ever had. 

The storm rages over Willkie’s right to 
act as titular leader of the Republicans. 
Senator Taft (who tried hard at Phila- 
delphia) says bluntly that Willkie “does 
not and cannot speak for the party.” 
Senator Nye calls Willkie’s testimony on 
the Lend-Lease Bill an outright betrayal 
of a party historically non-intervention- 
ist. But William Allen White says Willkie 
is “just dead right.” 

What really goes on here is a sub-rosa 
struggle for the leadership of the party; a 
party in chaos, fumbling for issues, ar- 
guments and a place to stand up straight 
under the impact of the war—which has 
probably done them more damage than 
even they realize, at the moment. Ques- 
tion: will the Republican party do itself 
good or evil by cutting Wendell Willkie 
loose? He is still the most popular Repub- 
lican in the country; he is a live wire, with 
twenty-two million volts (or is it votes) - 
You have to be pretty careful with that 
many volts, or votes. 


FIGHT? The lights are burning late in 
the windows of the State Department 
these nights; so are the wires from the Far 
East. Japan’s warning to us on the Phil- 
ippines was met fairly and squarely with 
the State Department declaration that 
we were interested in Japan’s deeds and 
no longer in her words. American air- 
craft is flying in larger and larger quanti- 
ties to the West Coast, and the long ar- 
gument over fortifying Guam (1400 miles 
from Tokyo, but only fifty miles from the 
Japanese-controlled island of Rota, a half- 
way house on the road to India) came to 
a smashing end with the decision of the 
legislators to fortify it, Japan or no Japan. 
Does this mean fight? 

That depends. It depends largely on 
England; up to now Mr. Churchill has 
been hinting that he would be interested 
only in fighting for Singapore; now he 
talks of no further concessions to Japan 
further south than Central Indo-China. 
If he really means that, and plans a stand, 
it will profoundly affect American policy. 

If Japan chooses to provoke a Yankee- 
Japanese War (which we decidedly be- 
lieve she will not) she will find herself 
badly outnumbered in Pacific warcraft. 
It would probably be a naval war, ex- 
clusively; but how a naval war could be 
carried on is problematical, with all those 
tremendous distances in the Pacific to be 
covered. Furthermore, the people of 
Japan are already groaning under the 
taxes incident to the Chinese Incident; 
how would they react under an announce- 
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ment of war with a power like the United 
States? Enough has always been enough. 


FLORIDA: The congressional agitation 
for the building of that Florida Ship 
Canal has started again. Senators Pep- 
per and Andrews want it, but the queer 
thing about it all is the most of Florida 
doesn’t want it. It would be a pork- 
barrel for Pepper and Andrews, but a 
pork barrel that might roll backwards, 
over them. 

The argument in Florida has two 
points: first of all, they say that the 
man power called for in the building of 
the Canal is vitally necessary in the na- 
tional defense program. The old cry of 
“Tt will put men to work” doesn’t go 
now. The other argument is that such a 
canal would contaminate the fresh-water 
supply of the state. 

Those who are for it claim it would be 
a great asset to the national defense; 
Navy vessels could hide in it. Not living 
in Florida, we hesitate a judgment about 
it, lest we be judged. All we know is 
that $5,400,000 has already been spent 
on a ditch that hasn’t been dug. 


THE PEOPLE: “The People” are to have 
a gigantic mass meeting in New York 
along about April, if sub-rosa plans now 
being laid work out. It will be called 
“The American People’s Meeting,” and 
Dame Rumor has it that it will be set up 
along the lines of the late “People’s Con- 
vention” in London, which met to de- 
mand the overthrow of the Churchill gov- 
ernment. That meeting collapsed. 

So, we think, will this one in New 
York, when “The People” find out that 
it is being planned by Communists and 
communistic fellow-travelers. If it does 
meet, it will be the most wasted effort 
since Corrigan flew the wrong way. 


ABROAD 


MALVERN: Revolutions, like the 
angels, sometimes walk among us while 
we are unaware. We think a revolution 
is walking in the Church of England, 
since reading the amazing resolutions 
adopted by the Malvern Conference, and 
we are nonplussed over the fact that it 
has roused almost no argument in Great 
Britain. 

The situation is this. The Malvern 
Conference, convened by the Archbishop 
of York and made up of some ninety- 
eight Bishops, fourteen deans and two 
hundred-odd more churchmen of the 
staid, established Church of England, 
took the five items recently laid down 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster and the leading non-Conformist 
of England (see Church News in Chris- 
tian Herald, February, 1941), and not 
only made them the basis of the official 
pronouncement of the Conference but 
enlarged upon them to a degree we never 





thought possible in that church. Stung 
by the oratory of T. S. Eliot (“For over 
150 years you have neglected your 


ray (“The Church has no relevant pat- 
tern of goodness to set before contempo- 
rary man!”) and many another, the dele- 
gates drew up a program of postwar aims 
for Britain which included these: 

“Our aim must be .. . the unification 
of Europe.” 

“We must recover reverence for the 
earth and its resources, treating it no 
longer as a reservoir of potential wealth 
to be exploited. ...” 

“Production for . . . consumption.” 

“The rights of labor must be recognized 
as in principle equal to those of capi- 
Wick. 

They went on to plead for communal 
ownership of the means of production, to 
condemn the profit motive, to call for a 
change in church services (“matins and 
evensong are not enough”), for more re- 
ligion and less liturgy, and for the Church 
to give up its ancient financial perquisites 
and levies. Nothing like this has ever be- 
fore come out of the Church of England. 

Yet it has aroused almost no contro- 
versy. Why? Well, there’s a bit of a 
war going on, over there; perhaps they 
haven’t time to argue church business, 
with Hitler just around the corner. Per- 
haps, too, the liberals in the Church of 
England, who made up the Malvern Con- 
ference, know that tremendous changes 
are in store for England socially and 
economically, after the war is over, who- 
ever wins it, and they want to be in the 
van of such change and not following 
along, as a church, in its wake. When 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, head of 
the conservative wing of the Church, says 
nothing whatever against Malvern, then 
you can be sure that a revolution is 
going on in England. 

Reading all this, the words of the late 
Lord Lothian come back to us: “Things 
even in England just can’t go on as they 
are.” Even in England! The Church of 
England is evidently saying “Amen.” Or 
is it only the Archbishop of York and 
his liberal following saying “Amen”? 

It is worth more than a passing thought 
to know that the Archbishop of York, 
who stands for “a new integration of re- 
ligion, morals, politics and economics,” 
will probably succeed the seventy-six- 
year-old Archbishop of Canterbury. 

If York as Canterbury still holds these 
ideas, things will be happening that will 
make Englishmen forget the war. If any 
considerable proportion of the Church of 
England holds these views even now, 
those things may happen anyway, what- 
ever happens to the Archbishop of York. 
It is the philosophy and not the man 
that is to be watched in the England and 
the world that is to be. 


THE EAST: The world turned its face 
West to East this month, as Japanese 
troopships and battleships began to move 
south with the first spring winds. And up 
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Who Will Roll That Stone Away? 


from “Down Under” came shiploads of 
roaring, tough-as-all-get-out Australians 
to land in Singapore and dare the Japa- 
nese to start something. If war does start 
there in the Far East, it will be a real 
battle; these Australians are the toughest, 
hardest fighters in the world, and the 
Japanese are Orientals with an Oriental 
philosophy that forces them, once they 
start a fight, to finish it. 

But we hazard the guess that Japan 
is bluffing, that she will not start any- 
thing east of Suez unless Britain is help- 
lessly beaten in the West—which does not 
seem probable, at the moment. Japan 
will think twice before plunging into war 
to help Hitler; she has no desire to go out 
on the same rotten branch with Musso- 
lini. Certainly, Hitler does not expect 
Japan to attack the United States, mired 
down as she is in China. All Hitler hopes 
for is that the Japanese may keep Ameri- 
ca worried enough to hold back some sup- 
plies from England. He counts on the 
Japanese to keep us guessing, but a queer 
thing has happened there: the Japanese 
are not at all sure of the intentions of 
official Washington, and the State De- 
partment is playing a most artful game in 
keeping Japan guessing. 

So long as Japan is not dead sure of 
victory, she will not plunge into the Axis 
quagmire. But if things go badly with 
Britain—watch her! 


CHINA: While we’re still in the East, 
let’s have a look at China. There is new 
trouble here: the probability of war be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and his Chinese 
Communists. The spectacle of Japanese 
troops leaving China for Java must be 
considered side by side with that of seeth- 
ing civil war behind Chiang’s lines. 

We said last month that Japan had 
probably been doing some smart propa- 
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ganda work among these Chinese Com- 
munists; now you can add to that a shift 
on the part of Russia, from whence comes 
so much of China’s vital war material. 
The impression is deepening that Russia, 
too weak to fight, has made a secret 
agreement with Japan to give the Nip- 
ponese a free hand in Cathay, and that 
Russia is deliberately fomenting Soviet 
riot-and-rebellion among her Chinese fol- 
lowers. That may not be true, but Russia 
is capable of it. The next few months will 
tell. 

Chiang, we think, can hold out, now 
that Japanese pressure on him has less- 
ened. He could beat Japan—but Japan 
and Russia and Germany? That’s a war- 
horse of another color! 


BRITAIN: Winston Churchill is typi- 
cally British in his high confidence that 
Britain will beat off the threatened (re- 
peatedly threatened) German invasion. 
He may be counting on three things: 1, 
Germany is falling shorter and shorter, 
as the bombers fall, of that boasted three 
to one superiority in the air; Britain now 
says she has so many fighter-planes that 
she can afford to send a few to China; 2, 
Germany would be hard put to get even 
a small force ashore along the Channel, 
and she would be harder put to keep 
them there, in the face of the tremendous 
fortifications the British have just built; 
3, the British Navy still keeps open and 
clear the route east through the Mediter- 
ranean, and unless Hitler springs a great 
surprise on the sea, that situation is per- 
manent. 

What, then, will happen? Where will 
the decisive effort be made? We think in 
the attempt of the Germans to sink ships 
in the Atlantic. The tonnage of such lost 
ships goes up, up, up; now comes news 
that the Germans are producing subma- 


rines by mass production methods, on an 
assembly line. They are midgets: fifty to 
seventy-five tons each, carrying a small 
cargo of torpedoes, with a short cruising 
range. Their advantage lies in the fact 
that they are cheap, and that they can 
hunt their prey in swarms. 

Britain’s salvation may lie in a quick 
discovery of some new anti-submarine 
weapon. If she can find it, she will save 
herself and revolutionize warfare on the 
sea. 


BALKANS: Those who think that Hit- 
ler’s recent Balkan campaign is an at- 
tempt to satisfy his never-decreasing 
appetite for territory, or part of his search 
for resources, may be mistaken. The 
probability is that Hitler did not want to 
move into the Balkans at all, but he was 
forced to. 

Italian defeats in Libya and Albania 
forced it; Hitler was surprised by the 
speed and efficiency of the British Army 
of the Nile, coming up now toward Trip- 
oli, and threatening Italy itself. He also 
was surprised by the blitzkrieg (that’s a 
word out of his own dictionary) tactics 
of the British Navy. Immediate help was 
necessary; he has given it by putting an 
army on the Rumanian, Bulgarian and 
perhaps even the Yugoslavian border, by 
way of slow infiltration. 

German planes are over Libya now, 
and over Greece. Next move? Likely, an 
attempt to force Greece to make a quick 
peace with Italy, relieving the pressure 
there; also, as a simultaneous movement, 
he may start in Turkey the terror-tactics 
that he used in Belgium and France. But 
Anthony Eden is in Istanbul, watching 
that. 


This Balkan move casts an evil shadow 
over the whole Near East. Russia can 
save the situation, if she will; she can 
strike'for the Dardanelles or the old fields 
of Iran, if and when she works up the 
nerve to do it, and thus change the whole 
military situation in that part of the 
globe. But Russia may be too weak for 
war. 


SPAIN: Following the “memorable” 
conversation of Franco and Mussolini on 
the Riviera (in the Hotel Angst; “Angst” 
means “anxiety” in German!) , there was 
a communiqué explaining it all; they were 
in perfect agreement, said the communi- 
qué. But in agreement about what, the 
communiqué didn’t say. Spain and 
Franco are still question marks to Rome 
and Berlin. 

If Hitler wanted Franco to let German 
troops enter Spain, he has evidently 
failed to get that permission; such troops 
in Spain would fan another Civil War. If 
Mussolini wants him to let his Libyan 
army escape via Tunisia and Spanish 
Morocco, we think he will not get per 
mission for that, either; Spaniards don't 
exactly love Italians. If both dictators 
are trying to get Franco to attack Gi 
braltar, they will have to think up some 
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new arguments. It must strike Franco 
(and the Japanese) as a bit funny to 
have these two war lords pushing them 
from behind against John Bull and Uncle 
Sam, saying in effect, “Go on. You can 
lick them!” The Spaniards and the Jap- 
anese may have other ideas about that. 


NORWAY: Heinrich Himmler has ar- 
rived in Norway—and with him, the ter- 
ror that will always be associated with 
his name. Himmler is Hitler’s right hand 
man in bringing “peace” to conquered 
territory; he has lately subdued Vienna, 
Warsaw, and Paris, but if he subdues 
Norway he will have had his bloody 
hands full. 

Up to the hour of Himmler’s coming, 
Norwegian Major Quisling has been 
Hitler’s man in Norway—and he has 
failed, rather badly. Right under his nose 
Norwegians have been sabotaging power 
plants, railroads, and Nazi offices. They 
have stolen all too many unguarded Nazi 
guns; they have smuggled in money from 
Sweden, arms from Britain, to help in the 
warfare being carried on sub rosa by one 
of the most farflung secret societies to 
spring up in the Nazi wake. 

Ordered by Quisling to cease all men- 
tion of King Haakon in their prayers, 
Lutheran ministers now pause when they 
come to the King’s name in their rituals, 
and the audiences shout his name. The 
bishops of the church read a forbidden 
letter from their pulpits, criticizing the 
Nazi oppression of their church, in the 
face of orders to be quiet. Poor Mr. 
Quisling gave it up. 

Enter Himmler! Three Norwegian 
radio operators, operating secret stations, 
have already been shot; prison jailers 
have been ordered to step up their beat- 
ings of political prisoners. The Nor- 
wegians still are not frightened at the 
big bad Nazi wolf. 


There will always be a Norway. And 
there will always be those new synonyms 
for everything despicable in human na- 
ture: the names of Quisling and Heinrich 
Himmler. 


EGYPT: Farouk is twenty-one. He is 
also King of Egypt, possessor of the 
famed jeweled sword which in Egypt 
substitutes for the crown, and possessor 
of the most fickle nature and one of the 
most whirling-dervish loyalties in the 
Near East. He is fat and oftimes foolish. 
He loves to get up in the middle of the 
night and set off air-raid alarms, just to 
see people run. He eats several pounds 
of chocolates every day, drives huge red 
and green cars (fifteen Packards, ten 
Rolls Royces) , and runs the country with 
an iron hand. At twenty-one, he is King 
in every sense of the word. 

Some say he is Italian in sympathies, 
some say British. He seems to be one to- 
day, the other tomorrow. He is always 
pro-Farouk. 

They had a birthday party in the 
palace, last month, to celebrate his com- 
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ing of age, but Farouk- wasn’t there. He 
was sick in bed—with an illness disgust- 
ingly plebeian: Farouk had the jaundice. 


CONFUSION: That smart newsweek- 
ly, Time, prints as we write a column on 
religion under the heading, “The week’s 
news of Christian Confusion,” and in the 
column runs quotes from eleven leading 
world-Christians to prove that the 
Church is a mad medley of ecclesiastical 
mules, all pulling in opposite directions, 
on the question of the war. The Arch- 
bishop of Genoa is at clerical swords- 
points with the Archbishop of Athens; 
Belgian churchmen shake the ecclesiasti- 
cal fist at German clerics; Norwegians 
have words far different from the Brit- 
ish. It is an interesting comment on the 
Church caught in war. 

But we are impressed with the fact 
that eight out of the eleven are church- 
men in belligerent countries; only three 
are Americans, and they are not far 
apart. By and large, the Church in 
America is keeping its head cool in the 
crisis; there will be no shameful “Preach- 
ers Present Arms” when this one is done. 
No church denomination in this country 
is all-out for war; that couldn’t have been 
said in 1917. Professor Georgia Harkness 
sums it up brilliantly: “We move forward 
into the next biennium not knowing 
whither we go. We go in uncertainty but 
not in darkness. The Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world 
still shines. We go in soberness, but not 
in defeat and not in despair. God lives. 
We are not alone. . . . Christian, let no 
man take thy crown!” 

Thank God for such a voice as that. 


WITHDRAWAL: The action of the 
Methodists in withdrawing or transfer- 
ring its missionaries in Japan, Korea and 
north and central China is a straw in the 
wind. Two explanations are given for it: 
one is that the church situation is causing 
embarrassment to the native Christians, 
and the other is that foreign missionaries 
are being labeled “fifth columnists.” Other 
denominations may soon follow suit. 

Never since Protestant missions got 
started has there been a condition like 
this; the whole Protestant. missionary en- 
terprise hangs by the slenderest. thread. 
The church world must realize by this 
time that the war is not only a death 
struggle between two imperialisms; it is 
a death struggle between the words of 
Jesus, “Go ye, and teach all nations,” 
and the words of Hitler, “To the Chris- 
tian doctrine. . . . I oppose with icy 
clarity the saving (?) doctrine of the 
nothingness and the insignificance of the 
individual human being.” 

There is no peace to be found, no rec- 
onciliation of the swastika with the 
Cross. War may be unchristian, but for 
the Christian West to lose this unchris- 
tian war may mean that missions and the 
Church will be set back nineteen hundred 
years. It is a horrible choice we have to 
make. 





CANADA: News note from our 
Canadian neighbors has it that “horse- 
swapping” is to stop, at least insofar as 
The United Church Observer, official 
organ of the United Church of Canada, 
is concerned. The horses they speak of 
have two legs, not four. _ 

For many a year, Observer has been 
running ads in its columns in which 
preachers who wanted to exchange posts 
with other preachers could state what 
they had to swap and what they wanted 
in exchange: “Minister of city church 
paying $2500 salary will exchange for 
good town or city charge. Write Box 
557.” Honest churchmen have frowned 
on it for a long time, but it is Observer 
itself which has put a stop to it. The 
editors call upon the church congrega- 
tions to make their own swaps and ad- 
justments; that, they say, will be more 
“dignified.” 

Aye. And more democratic. And 
more Christian. We know of no Ameri- 
can religious journals engaged in the 
horse-swap business, but if there are such, 
will they please copy? 


BIRTHDAY: Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, of Riverside Church, New York, is 
probably the most disagreed-with preach- 
er in the United States. Champion of 
nonsectarianism and modernism, he was 
the stormy petrel of Protestantism until 
a few years ago, or until the social gospel 
dispute took over the battleground for- 
merly held by the Fundamentalist-Mod- 
ernist forces. 


Of late, Dr. Fosdick has been enjoying 
comparative peace at Riverside, the four- 
million-dollar edifice on Riverside Drive, 
near Columbia, Barnard, Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Union Seminary. Riverside, with 
a staff of 208, is technically Baptist but 
actually interdenominational. This month 
they celebrate two birthdays in one: the 
100th anniversary of its congregation and 
the tenth in its present building. 

It is one of the most popular churches 
in Manhattan; any visitor to the city 
who has arrived ten minutes late for a 
Riverside service understands that! 
Ultra-up-to-date, it still rouses the ire of 
the ecclesiastical conservatives, still does 
a job with the undergraduates on “The 
Hill” that is tremendously important. 
As one opponent of the Fosdickian phi- 
losophy puts it, “Give him credit. He 
has held hundreds of almost atheistic 
youth in the Church who would have 
been lost without him.” We are not in- 
terested in the old debate; we rejoice 
that there is still an institution like the 
Baptist Church, which can hold within 
her walls men whose religious viewpoints 
are as far apart as the poles. 


NO EXEMPTION: The Episcopalians 
of the 102nd annual convention of the 
Missouri Protestant Episcopal diocese 
have gone on record as definitely oppos- 
ing exemption of clergymen from mili- 
tary duty. They voted favorably on 
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such a resolution, calling such exemp- 
tion “neither good religion nor good 
democracy.” 

This feeling is growing, among the 
preachers. More and more of them are 
saying publicly that they see no reason 
why ministers should not be willing to 
perform the duties in defense of their 
country they are asking their laymen to 
perform. They rather resent being set 
aside as a “privileged class.” 

Here the non-pacifist clergymen agree 
with the pacifists. This is democracy! 
It couldn’t happen in Germany, where, 
according to latest information, there 
are some 4,000 ministers in concentra- 
tion camps. Over there a preacher does 
as he is told, or else; over here, they 
still think for themselves. 


POTENTIALS: Two men, without pre- 
arrangement, spoke their little pieces at 
the recent meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education in Chi- 
cago. Their minds ran in the same chan- 
nels, beautifully. 

Said Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the 
F.B.I.: “Non-church children are fur- 
nishing the criminals of tomorrow.” He 
approved, one hundred percent, the pro- 
posal to introduce religious training into 
the public schools of Chicago and other 
cities. 

Said C. Melville Wright, of the New 
Jersey Christian Laymen’s Commission, 
“Fifteen million American school chil- 
dren get no religious training whatever.” 

This is as simple as elementary arith- 
metic. You start with the unknown 
quotient of 15,000,000 school children: 
you get a possible 15,000,000 criminals. 


BIBLE KISSING: In the sovereign state 
of North Carolina, it has been the court 
custom for years to have witnesses about 
to testify to kiss the Bible, and swear to 
tell nothing but the truth. Every year 
for some time back bills have been pre- 
sented in the Legislature to do away 
with the custom; such a bill has finally 
passed. Various groups fought it through, 
claiming that the custom was not only 
obsolete but unsanitary. 

Editorially, we judge not that we may 
not be judged, but we can’t resist re- 
marking that we have seen many a wit- 
ness either kiss or lay the hand on the 
Book, then lie like a trooper. Conscience 
and truth are an inward business, a 
trait of the heart; outward physical 
gestures do seem a bit superficial. 


CONFERENCE: The leading church- 
men of North and South America will 
gather in Toronto on June 3rd to discuss 
the place of the Church in the building 
of the postwar world. The conference 
gathers under the guidance of the World 
Council of Churches. The Archbishop 
of York will probably attend. (He is 
chairman of the Provisional Committee 
of the World Council.) 

This will be the largest general inter- 
national gathering of a church body since 
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before the war. It will continue the work 
of the Oxford, Madras and Edinburgh 
conferences of ’37 and ’38. It will be 
fresh evidence that whatever happens in 
Europe, there is still a world Christian 
Empire to be reckoned with. 


LAST LAP: The National Christian 
Mission swings into its last lap as we 
go to press, every bit as successful as 
the Mission of last year, and perhaps 
even more successful. 

Louisville, to date, gets first prize for 
the most extensive and fruitful evange- 
listic campaign conducted in any of the 
cities visited by the Mission. The Louis- 
ville mission scheduled 320 engagements 
for thirty-two speakers in seven days; 
Kansas City is a close second with 314 
meetings. Out of the Louisville gather- 
ings has come a seven-session course on 
preparation for marriage, recognized as 
a primary need by the city’s ministers. 


MOST REVEREND WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


What he says: 
“After this war ends, there will and 
must be a new integration of religion, 
morals, politics, and economics.” 


New accessions to the church are not 
yet counted, but their number is con- 
siderable. 


SERMONS: Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
beloved as “Billy” to a multitude of 
Yale grads who studied literature at his 
feet, pleads for ministers to “stop talk- 
ing about the war” in their sermons. 
Say. Dr. Phelps: 

“I wish ministers knew how sick and 
uneasy college students are of hearing 
the war dominate sermons. . . . What 
every individual needs is the regeneration 
that comes through religion. In these 
days, more than ever, men and women 
need religious faith—the hope and cour- 
age that only religion can give.” 

And President Felix Morley, of Haver- 
ford College, adds an unwitting “Amen” 


to that when he says, “We are as un- 
prepared for peace as we are for war;” 
he warns us to take account of “the 
shape of things to come.” 

This war, after all, is a phase, a tran- 
sient thing; what we must have from the 
pulpit now is an increased insistence 
upon things which are not transient, but 
eternal. We must not sell out to the 
hour. 


BIBLES FOR DEFENSE: Always the 
world’s best seller, the Bible is now re- 
garded as essential equipment by the 
War and Navy Department for every 
soldier, sailor and marine in our national 
defense. 

The Gideons (the Christian Commer- 
cial Men’s Association of America) , long 
famous for their great working in dis- 
tributing Bibles through hotel rooms, 
have been permitted by the War and 
Navy Departments, according to Miss 
Nellie F. Dewar, secretary, to assist in 
supplying 1,300,000 copies of the New 
Testament and Psalms and a million 
more each year for the next four years— 
over five million in all. The Gideons have 
not hesitated to grasp this unparalleled 
opportunity for the spread of the Gospel. 

The Bibles distributed to men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps will be bound in 
blue cloth, except those for members of 
the Navy stationed in tropical waters 
which will be bound in white. The Bibles 
for distribution to the Army will be 
bound in Khaki cloth. 

Besides the New Testament and the 
Psalms, the books will include 16 pages 
of songs, hymns and spiritual helps. The 
books will be printed on high grade Bible 
paper and bound securely as they must 
be for use in the service. They will be 
quality books in every respect, yet they 
will cost only 25c each, except the 
chaplain’s copy which will cost more. 


Chief Chaplain Arnold of the Army is 
cordially cooperating with this work. 


HERE AND THERE: Federal Council is 
planning a “Christian Family Week,” 
starting the first Sunday in May... . 
A Christian Commission on Camp Com- 
munities has been organized to help 
local communities cope with the problem 
of the soldier-off-the-post. . . . The 
Christian Laymen’s Crusade has opened 
headquarters in Chicago; it plans large 
mass meetings of laymen all over the 
country, radio programs, a vast literature 
to press the claims of God on laymen 
hearts; address C. B. Nordland, Room 
1111, 120 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
for details. . Presbyterians in the 
U.S.A. are considering a proposition to 
create a new church head, to be called 
Provost of the Presbyterian Church; a 
Presbyterian Pope? ... United Presby- 
terians are leading all Protestants in mis- 
sionary giving; they want $550,000 in 
1941. ... Unitarians and Jews united in 


dedicating new parish house in Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
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TEMPERANCE 


TWENTY MILLION: In a recent Gallup 
poll, 14,444,500 voters placed themselves 
on record as ready now to do away with 
liquor. An additional 4,980,862 said they 
were unwilling to vote for the traffic, 
even though they would not vote against 
it. That makes a total of 19,425,362. 
Twenty million can’t be wrong. 

Why do they say this? Probably be- 
cause they are a little fed up with liquor 
advertising, with the behaviour of the 
booze dispensers. And more, probably, 
because they are concerned with getting 
together that money for national de- 
fense. It just isn’t sense to pay $1.50 a 
pint for a product that can be produced 
in great quantities for six and one-quar- 
ter cents a pint while we are all shaking 
our heads over the millions—no, billions 


—that must be raised to defend our way 
of life. 


NEW LEAGUE: A new temperance 
group is being formed in Boston: the 
Dry League of America. Led by George 
L. Thompson, former Prohibition Party 
candidate in several states, it will be a 
New England affair at first, then na- 
tional. 

The promoters are getting off on the 
right foot. They are not “against” any- 
thing but they are “for” temperance one 
hundred percent. They will aim to “en- 
courage and sustain those persons who 
believe in sobriety, who abstain from the 
use of alcohol, who oppose commerciali- 
zation of intoxicants, and work for such 
legislation as shall protect the American 
home.” 

A major activity of Dry League will 
be to compile a list of hotels, restaurants 
and stores which do not sell liquor; that 
list will be made available to the general 
public. 

Success to you. Now we're getting 
somewhere! 


GRADUATION: A _ suggestion that 
temperance education be made a re- 
quired study for Vermont schools in 
which a passing grade will be necessary 
for graduation has been made by the 
State Liquor Control Board in its an- 
nual report to Governor Aiken. The re- 
port shows an increase of nearly $100,- 
000 in income from liquor revenue re- 
sources during the current fiscal year. 

The Board would like to distribute 
15,000 volumes of reference textbooks on 
temperance among the school children. 


CHURCH LIQUOR: The Western Penn- 
sylvania Christian Ministers’ Association 
is trying to stop the sale of beer and 
liquors on Sunday by churches, veteran’s 
organizations and other such societies. 

That may leave some churchmen 
aghast. In heaven’s name, what right 
has any church in the booze business? 
What right have we to call for temper- 











“Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!’ 


A IS probably right. The clerk who had to fit shoes and horse 

collars, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't 
always stop to wash his hands before he handled the butter and 
crackers. And every so often the potato on the spout of the oil can 
would joggle off. 


Today, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 
ceased to be a problem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity does the 
work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
roads have shortened distances to town and work. And because so 
many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents’ time are 


now only memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 


Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- 
mies and manufacturing improvements that electricity brings. General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise American living 
standards—to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 


their efforts are helping further to build and strengthen the American 
way of life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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W iat can they know of Easter in the city 
Who have never seen a garden in the spring? 
What can they know as they tread their lifeless pavement 


Of any resurrected thing? 


ucts the heart is closer to God in a garden; 
Surely our thoughts can turn more often there 
To Easter morning with its vital meaning, 


When new leaves stir the air. 


Wen tight imprisoned bulbs thrust through the 


darkness, 


And blossoms burst from harsh reluctant sod, 
It is easier to understand the resurrection 
Of the Son of God. 


I, is easier far to understand life’s meaning, 
When grass spears pierce the close enfolding gloom: 
A miracle no less than once was witnessed 


At our Lord’s broken tomb. 


Ly GRACE 
NOLL 
CROWELL 
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by CLARENCE 
HALL 


Pe) OBODY will deny that one of 
coy the dreariest vistas conjured 
X44 up by the late depression was the 
sight of more than two million boys and 
young men who, out of school and out 
of work, were compelled to sit idly, and 
ponder whether the orators and the 
history books haven’t been just kidding 
when they spoke of America as the Land 
of Opportunity. 

The information that a whole genera- 
tion of youth are growing up with no 
idea of what it’s like to have and hold a 
job is no news to anybody these days. 
And no news hasn’t been good news. 
This great army of youngsters sold short 
by economic conditions bodes no good 
“3 the future of the American way of 
ife. 

We all know that. And seeing that 
few of us have any smart answers to the 
problem, elbow room at the economic 
Wailing Wall has been scarce during 
recent years. Just talk it over with 
some of the country’s biggest men of 
Big Business; ask the question: “What 
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NOW BEGINNING THEIR FOURTH YEAR, HENRY FORD‘S CAMPS FOR UNEM- 
PLOYED YOUTH ARE BEYOND THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE. THEY'VE PROVED 
A FORD THEORY, NAMELY: AMERICAN YOUTH IS NOT SOFT AND SPINELESS! 


about youth in this age of no jobs?” 
And, chances are, right away they will 
head for the place of lamentation, where 
they will qualify as champs at the high 
art of breast-beating and sigh-heaving. 

Not so Henry Ford. Whatever you 
may think of the man and his methods, 
you must admit that Ford has never 
seen a genuinely human need without 
quickly mobilizing his highly individual- 
istic nature for action. It’s no sobby 
sentiment, but cold truth, to say that 
the thought of millions of drifting, un- 
employed youth grabbed at his heart. 


But while others wailed he went to 
work. And back in 1938 he doped out 
a plan for youth’s social salvation which 
many think can be worked in almost 
any community. 

This spring Ford’s plan for youth will 
go into its fourth year of successful 
operation. How does it operate? To get 
the answer we ran over to Dearborn to 
talk with Henry Ford and to see his 
project in action. What we heard and 
saw makes our story. And from where 
we sit it looks like a good one. 

First, let it be said that for many 
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years this motor manufacturer has been 
blasting away with a double-barreled 
theory—one that has given pause to the 
pessimists in industry and_ sociology. 
Charge from barrel number one is: 
“The farmer and the industrialist must 


get together, and with one foot on the 
land and the other in industry America 


can conquer any problem.’ The farm 
and the factory. Hitherto considered in- 
compatible, the idea of teaming these 
two was unique. Then from barrel num- 
ber two he let go this blast: “Young 
America is not the spineless, ambition- 
less crowd some oldsters seem to think; 
youth is eager to work hard at any job 
which produces tangible results and a 
fair wuge.” 

Keep that theory in mind as we go 
along, and let’s see how it has been 
built into something pretty concrete in 
the neighborhood of Detroit. 

It was in the spring of 1938 that Ford 
proceeded to demonstrate his idea’s 
soundness and workability. Setting aside 
a 320-acre tract of land near Dearborn, 
he chose thirty-five unemployed boys— 
chose them from off Detroit’s streets, 
most of them sons of dead or disabled 
war veterans, fellows whose characters 
were rapidly going to seed. Then he 
addressed them: “Fellows,” he said, “I 
want you to become partners with me 
in a farming project. Oh, yes, I know 
you don’t know beans about farming. 
But if you’re willing, if you really want 
to work, you can learn. I'll pay you $2 
a day, plus your keep, plus a share of 
the profits from your summer’s work. 
Your work will consist of raising and 
selling vegetables and produce, learning 
farming and salesmanship. When you 
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Here’s where the boys put on an average gain of fourteen pounds 
in weight during the season. One boy gained twenty-three pounds 


get through with your ‘course’ in No- 
vember, you won’t be dropped back on 
the street-corner. While you’re here we 
will study your aptitudes, and a real 
effort will be made to place you in 
something permanent—that is, if you 
really want to make good. It’s up to you!” 

The boys fell for the idea. They threw 
up tents to form Camp Legion, cleared 
the ground, and under the direction of 
farming instructors began to learn what 
makes things grow. Told they had to 
govern themselves, they chose from 
their circle a camp foreman and a field 
foreman, and others with disciplinary 
authority. They were to do all their 
own work except cooking, which was 
provided by one of Ford’s own chefs. 
Tractors and other implements were 
supplied by their senior partner, Ford 
himself, who often tramped across the 
fields from his home to breakfast with 
them at 6:30 in the morning, and then 
went out to demonstrate to some awk- 
ward fellow the technique of wielding 
a hoe, planting potatoes, cultivating 


corn, picking beans. 


Some of the virgin agricultural at- 
tempts of these citified youngsters from 
Detroit’s streets were pretty funny. Not 
a few of them were more familiar with 
“galloping dominoes” than with hard- 
handled hoes; practically all were more 
at home in a poolroom or basement 
“club” than in the wide-open spaces. 
Rank novices were started at weeding. 
Then they were given hoes and culti- 
vators, and some were finally graduated 
to the aristocracy and intelligentsia of 
the camp—the tractor-drivers. 


A few were pretty hard to handle at 
first. But the comm_uce on discipline 
took care of that. When one boy, for 
example, showed signs of laying down 
on the job, quite content to rest on his 
laurels as the heaviest eater in camp, 
he was waited on by a trio of his peers. 
“Look, guy,” they said with a gleam 
betokening mayhem in their eyes, “you 
either get to work or get out. Mr. Ford 
says we all get an even split on the 
take next fall. And no guy is going to 
grab any dough who doesn’t earn it. 
Now hook yourself onto one of those 
hoes and get busy!” Lazybones did as 
he was told, in time developed a totally 
unexpected enthusiasm for farm labor, 
and when it came time to take his turn 
at the modernistic little highway stand 
where the camp’s products are marketed 
to the public, he outsold all his mates 
and kept the most accurate salesbook. 

The boys got out a paper, called the 
“Legion Ear.” In it Bill Romain, editor, 
gave his comrades this pep talk: “We 
are beginning to realize that we are 
pioneers in a great project of a great 
mind. It seems we’ve stepped into a 
high-powered automobile with the future 
stretched out before us. It’s up to us 
to go places. What do you say, fellows? 
Let’s step on it, and show ’em what we 
American youths are made of!” 

That gives you an idea of how quick- 
ly these youngsters caught on to Ford’s 
philosophy. 

By the time November, 1938, rolled 
around, the boys were tanned and self- 
reliant, had gained in weight and in 
appreciation of farm life, and had raised 
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Aristocrats of the camp are the tractor oper- 
ators. All equipment is supplied by Henry Ford 
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One of the attractive stands where the boys market their 
produce. No wonder Detroit housewives are eager to buy! 


















































and sold a bumper 
crop. And when the 
time came to “split 
the kitty” repre- 
senting the accumu- 
lated net profits of 
the season, it was 
found that there 
was $6,000 to be 
divided — which 
meant $96.97 for 
each boy in addition 
to his daily wage! 

The season’s 
“take” was a real 
surprise to the 
campers, and there 
arose a great deal of 
tumult and shout- 
ing that upset the 
orderly traditions of 
the River Rouge 
plant’s payroll 
office. Most had 
figured they’d be 
lucky to get $10 
each. There was 
one, young Archie 
Noon by name, who 
was willing to bet 
on it: he said he’d 
roll a peanut down 
the camp’s main 
street with his nose 
if the profits ran 
“more than fifty 
bucks.” When the 
disbursements were 
made, the boys went 
looking for Archie! 

When the camp 
closed for the win- 
ter, Ford, true to 
his promise, didn’t 
drop the boys there. 
Those under eight- 
een were given the 
chance to enroll in 
the Henry Ford 
Trade School, where 
more than 6,000 








others have been giver a practical com- 
bination of book learning and shop train- 
ing, and those of the older ones who 
showed aptitude were put to work im- 
mediately in one of the Ford plants, 
where they received the minimum Ford 
wage of six dollars a day and where 
they could enroll in the Ford Apprentice 
School if they wished to fit themselves 
for something better. 

Next year Ford started another camp. 
This was called Camp Willow Run, and 
occupies a similar tract of 320 acres near 
Ypsilanti. Between the two camps a 
great deal of healthy rivalry sprang up, 
the boys competing in both agriculture 
and athletics. And during the 1939 
season another bumper crop of vege- 
tables and promising young men was 
raised. 

By this time the drive-in stands oper- 
ated by the camps were attracting 
customers in droves. At the attractive 
markets a shopper could stop her car, 
survey the well-laid-out selection of 
forty-eight kinds of freshly picked vege- 
tables, and be waited upon by energetic 
young farmers who had been trained in 
the culture of selling as well as the 
culture of the soil. Ford himself turned 
out to be one of the camp’s best cus- 
tomers. His plants consume tremendous 
quantities of soy beans and corn, and he 
gave the camps a good start by purchas- 
ing, at market price, as much of these 
products as the boys could coax out of 
the soil. 

Henry Ford is not a very voluble 
person, but if you ask him about his 
camps he will readily tell you: “I'd 
rather do this than anything else I 
know of. Youth must be provided with 
work and opportunity. We’ve proved 
that these camps—which any community 
can work—make better boys and, later 
on, will make better men. The first three 
years’ groups are on their own now, 
started in industry. But they know the 
feel of the soil and what the land will 
produce. They'll never lose that.” 

(Continued on page 58) 







Below, left, Mr. Ford has come out to talk things over with the boys. Right, 


the lovely little white chapel where the boys conduct their own services 
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DIVINE 
DELUSION 


» faith will be strengthened, your knowledge of the Scriptures will be enhanced, and your 


understanding of Divine Prophecy will be increased by this scholarly and thoughtful treatise 


T IS often assumed that a man 


By P. W. WILSON 
must be something of a crank 


7 
Dy) if he takes notice of prophecy in 


the Bible. But as a matter of fact, Sir 
Isaac Newton himself was much less 
interested in his famous laws of motion 
than in the Book of Revelation, on which 
he wrote a commentary. To Newton, 
the laws of motion were simply the me- 
chanics of creation. But prophecy— 
there you touch the inner significance of 
things visible and invisible. 

The question whether the future has 
been foretold in.the Bible, is sometimes 
worrying to scholars because it infringes 
on what they consider to be their aca- 
demic reserves. For here is a matter on 
which the most ignorant newsboy on 
Broadway is as qualified to express an 
opinion as the most erudite authority in 
a theological university. Let us suppose 
that there were a manuscript containing 
the words, Charles Lindbergh will fly 
across the Atlantic. If those words ap- 
peared on a parchment dated before the 
times of William the Conqueror, it would 
not matter who wrote the words, or 
where he wrote them, or what he meant 
when he wrote them, or how he came to 
write them, or why he took the trouble 
to write them. The only point to be 
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considered would be that the words came 
to be written and have been read by all 
who wished to read them ever since. 
Nor would it matter how or why Lind- 
bergh came to fly the Atlantic. When 
he made the flight, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, he fulfilled the prophecy, and 
if ten thousand students of the Latin or 
Greek or Hebrew or Chinese or whatever 
language in which the prophecy was ex- 
pressed, protested that it was no proph- 
ecy, that prophecy is a_ hallucination, 
it would make no difference to the scien- 
tific certitude of the phenomenon. The 
words on the parchment, compared with 
the headlines in the press, would end the 
discussion. Two times two would equal 
four. 

That is how we shall look at some of 
these Biblical prophecies—first the words 
of long ago, secondly, the news of the 
day in which we are ourselves living. Is 
there or is there not the correspondence 
between them which we describe as ful- 
fillment? It is not for me to judge for 
you or for you to judge for me. Each 
of us can judge for ourselves. 

First, let us form a mental picture of 
the prophets themselves. These men did 
not live in the twentieth century or in 
any century like it. They were, broadly 
speaking, the contemporaries of Con- 
fucius and Buddha. They did not travel, 
as we do, far and wide. They dwelt with- 
in the comparatively narrow confines of 


the Near East and saw little of what 
went on beyond their restricted horizons. 
Yet they expressed an outlook on time 
and space, including details within time 
and space, which might almost be de- 
scribed as uncanny. In the poems of 
Homer and other classics of Greece and 
Rome, you will find nothing that re- 
motely compares with the strange uni- 
versalities of the Hebrew prophets whose 
vision of what lies ahead of the human 
race was as different from ordinary in- 
sight as the X-ray differs from ordinary 
light. 

Secondly, let us look specifically at 
some simple examples of Biblical proph- 
ecy, taking each instance in turn and 
allowing each to add to the cumulative 
effect of the rest. Some of the examples 
are familiar. Others are stated, I cannot 
but think, for the first time. At any 
rate, I do not remember finding them in 
anything that I have happened to read. 

Unity of Mankind. The region where 
these prophets dwelt was a mere prov- 
ince in area. They did not attempt 
what we mean by travel. Their era was 
long centuries before the first map of the 
world was printed. Yet they surveyed 
that world as a complete landscape, 
writing in comprehensive language of all 
peoples, all kindreds, all tribes. Amid ris- 
ing and falling empires, theirs was the 
international outlook—this in the days of 
King Nebuchadnezzar! 
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The Son of Man. From the dawn of 
their history onward, the Hebrews talked 
little of systems, political or economic. 
They said that the human race would be 
ennobled by a Man—someone Who 
would embody the Mind of God in 
flesh and blood, “like unto His brethren.” 
Many years before the birth of anyone 
who could have been this Man, they 
wrote so comprehensive a biography of 
Him that the composer, Handel, derived 
almost the whole of the language in his 
oratorio The Messiah from the Old 
Testament. 

His Forerunner. Isaiah predicted that 
a messenger would announce the ap- 
pearance of Jesus. He would be a 
preacher in the wilderness, and Malachi 
compared him with Elijah. He was John 
the Baptist. 

His Ancestry. He would be a Hebrew, 
that is, a descendant of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Judah, of the house of David. 
His Mother would be a Virgin—Isaiah 
uses the Hebrew word for “maid”; and 
Jeremiah (chapter XXXI, 22) uses the 
words “the Lord hath created a new 
thing in the earth, a woman shall com- 
pass a man.” These prophecies are only 
to be negatived by rejecting also the 
parallel account of Jesus in the Gospels. 

His Infancy. Micah states that Jesus 
would be born in Bethlehem, and Jere- 
miah utters a lament over slaughtered 
children which may have been an allusion 
to atrocities in the prophet’s own day, 
yet is applicable also to the massacre of 
the innocents by Herod the King. Hosea 
—again using words that apply to the 
history of Israel as well as to the ex- 
perience of Jesus—states that the Son of 
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God would be called out of Egypt, where, 
of course, the Babe Jesus was taken for 
safety. 

His Upbringing. He would live in 
Galilee, and in great obscurity as “a root 
out of a dry ground.” As they said, 
“can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” But He would emerge sud- 
denly into prominence as “a great light,” 
shining not on Jews alone but on Gen- 
tiles. His mission would cross frontiers. 

His Rejection. According to Psalm 
LXIX He was to be a stranger to His 
brethren and an alien to His mother’s 
children. Numerous prophecies foretell 
the upheaval of hatred that led-up to the 
arrest of Christ. 

His Betrayal. Zechariah foretold that 
He would be wounded in the house of 
His friends—Judas Iscariot was an apostle 
—and that He would be sold for thirty 
pieces of silver which bribe would be 
thrown away and spent on the purchase 
of a potter’s field. 

His Death. When the Old Testament 
was written, no important community of 
Hebrews had been brought under the 
sway of Rome, which was still a small 
republic. The Roman method of execu- 
tion by crucifixion was thus foreign to 
the Hebrew mind and is nowhere men- 
tioned in their Scriptures except in 
Psalm XXII and other Messianic proph- 
ecies. The hands and feet of the 
Victim were to be pierced. He was to be 
exposed naked. His garments were to be 
divided among his executioners. But 
one garment—the seamless robe—was to 
be reserved since it could not be torn 
without losing its value. So for this inner 
raiment they cast lots. Not a bone of 
the Victim was to be broken, an astonish- 
ing prediction that eliminated stoning, 
decapitation and hanging from the causes 
of death. Isaiah adds that the Victim 
would be scourged, would remain silent 
under provocation and would be killed 
in company with criminals. The fact 
that the legs of the two thieves were 
broken to accelerate their death while 
Jesus was dead already and received no 
such treatment, emphasizes the predic- 
tion that His physical frame would be 
respected. 

His Burial. Isaiah says that He would 
be with the rich in His death—which 
was fulfilled when Joseph of Arimathea, 
a man of wealth, provided a new tomb 
for the Body of Christ. 

His Resurrection. Numerous prophe- 
cies indicate that the Messiah, despite 
His rejection, suffering and death, would 
emerge victorious. A specific prediction 
is Psalm XV, 10, which reads: “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Hades neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption.” 

The prophets of the Old and the New 
Testament united in surveying the course 
of history subsequent to the coming of 
Christ. In numerous passages, they fore- 
told the progress of His Kingdom and its 
ultimate triumph. Also, they predicted 
a prolonged and terrible rebellion against 


the authority of the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. This twofold picture— 
good and evil—is as light and darkness 
—sunshine and storm—pursuing one an- 
other through the centuries. So let us 
proceed. 

Education. In days when children 
were sacrificed to idols and their bodies 
built into the gates of cities like Jericho 
for luck, Isaiah declared that a little 
child would lead civilization and Zecha- 
riah foretold playgrounds for boys and 
girls. Christ set a child in the midst of 
society. 

Medical Science. In days when hospi- 
tals were unknown and man was un- 
aware that blood circulated in his veins, 
prophets foretold that the deaf would 
hear, the blind would see, the crippled 
would walk, the paralyzed would recover 
vigor and the dumb would speak. Lepers 
would be cleansed and today there is 
hardly a leper left in Europe or America. 

Social Reform. Numerous prophecies 
foreshadow a different attitude towards 
criminals, slaves, the insane and the 
under-privileged. Much of what we 
now mean by civilization is a fulfillment 
of these hopes. 

Radio. There is to be an era of abso- 
lute publicity; “there is nothing hid that 
shall not be revealed; neither hid that 
shall not be known.” (Luke XII, 2) 
This publicity will be broadcast; “that 
which ye have spoken in closets, shall 
be proclaimed upon the housetops.” The 
broadcast will be worldwide and _ tele- 
visual, “as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth into the west; so 
shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” 
(Matthew XXIV, 27). 

Aviation. The Prophet Ezekiel was 
acquainted with certain kinds of wheels 
—the potter’s wheel, the spinning wheel, 
the chariot wheel and the water-wheel. 
He had, of course, no knowledge what- 
ever of electricity. Yet he tells us 
(chapter I) of a flying machine pro- 
pelled by fiery forces and carrying 
lamps, with dangerous rings like eyes 
that suggest propellers, with wings and 
straight feet—an exact simile for the 
tail of an airplane in terms of a bird. 
A face is seen within the machinery— 
the face of a man who is described as 
a pilot who can guide the plane this way 
and that and up and down according to 
his wishes. Nowhere, even in modern 
literature, is there to be found so graphic 
and accurate a poetic picture of an 
airplane as _ this. 

Disarmament. The prophets foresaw 
a movement for peace, strongly resisted 
by forces of violence. Isaiah and Micah 
spoke of turning swords into plough- 
shares, and Joel spoke of turning plough- 
shares back into swords, which is, at this 
moment, the precise use made of scrap 
iron collected in tranquil communities, 
shipped to belligerents and there made 
into munitions. 

War. The Four Horses of the Apoc- 
alypse rode forth at the time when 
people lived within the Pax Romana. 
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Their imagery is clearly prophetic of 
modern war. The first horse is white— 
symbolic of the zest for victory. The 
second horse is red—the casualties are 
beginning to come in. The third horse 
is black—meaning hunger and the ration- 
ing of food. For the rider holds scales in 
his hand and fixes prices—a penny for a 
measure of wheat or three measures of 
barley, “and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine.” The fourth horse is pale 
—the aftermath of war, exhaustion, 
death and hell on earth. 

Artillery. St. John knew nothing of 
gunpowder and other modern explosives. 
Yet (Revelation IX) he wrote of armored 
horses, out of whose mouths issue fire and 
brimstone. Their power, he says, is in 
their mouths and their tails which were 
like serpents. From the muzzle of a 
field gun belches forth smoke and flame. 
Its breech is loaded with explosive 
charges and projectiles. Around the 
breech is a serpentlike mechanism by 
which the gun is aimed. 

Air raids. These are described (Revela- 
tion VI) with dramatic realism. There is 
a blackout—‘the sun became black as 
sackcloth.” There was aerial bombard- 
ment—‘“the stars fell from heaven and it 
seemed like an earthquake.” There was 
a rush for shelter—“the kings of the 
earth and the great men, and the rich 
men, and their chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the 
dens and rocks of the mountains.” 

Totalitarian Government. In Revela- 
tion XIII, civilization is said to include 
a “Beast” or living organism, which is 
known by a number, 666. It is an 
elaborate numeral—more elaborate than 
66 or 6 would have been, but it falls 
short of the perfect number, 777, and is 
thus a symbol of society which is highly 
developed but leaves out the spiritual 
from its activities. There is dictatorship 
and anyone refusing to worship the 
image of the Beast is killed. The dicta- 
tor “causeth all, both small and great, 
rich and poor, free and bond, to receive 
a mark in their right hand, or in their 
foreheads, and that no man might buy 
or sell save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of the 
name.” Written first of the Roman 
tyranny, these words are amazingly ap- 
plicable to autocracies in our own day, 
with their salutes, swastikas and other 
symbols of ideology. 

The whole of these prophecies can be 
tested by anyone whether he be a student 
of the Bible or not, merely by the use of 
a concordance and comparison of the 
passages with history or the news of the 
day. The predictions here given are so 
selected as to be immediately intelligible 
to the layman in this sphere of research. 
They demonstrate that the mind of a 
prophet is able, when obedient to the 
Spirit, to enjoy communion with the 
infinite wisdom of God. 

Broadly, they reveal, first, the majesty 
of Christ as the Saviour of the world; 
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secondly, the wonder of a worldwide 
civilization developing after He had 
liberated the human intellect with the 
truth that makes men free; thirdly, the 
stupendous issue that arises when this 
civilization includes an outright revolt 
against the sovereignty of God the 
Father expressed in Christ. 

Many students of the Bible proceed 
further along the prophetic path than 
this. They attach supreme importance to 
predictions by Daniel which are related 
to other forecasts in scripture. A library 
has been written on these interpretations, 
and no more can be attempted here than 
a brief hint of what is taught, intended 
for those hitherto unacquainted with the 
subject. 

The thesis laid down by these au- 
thorities is simple. They hold that 
history contains a certain formative 
period. This period is defined in the 
Book of Revelation as forty-two months, 
each month being Hebrew and consist- 
ing of thirty days. Assuming that a day 


Ww 
COME UNTO HIM 


So long ago He walked the earth 

To heal, to strengthen, and to bless 

Each soul that sought for Him in need, 

Each heart that, burdened with distress, 
Came unto Him. 


And still today the living Christ 

Walks always with the sons of men; 

He offers healing, pardon, strength 

To those whose hearts will yet again 
Come unto Him. 


O sin-hurt souls, look up to Him. 
O blinded eyes His glory see! 
Till all men everywhere shall learn 
The message that is given thee 
“Come unto Him’’! 
Lucile Shanklin Hull 
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represents a year, the period extends 
over 2520 years. Daniel refers to one half 
of the period as “time, times and a half” 
which phrase is easily understandable as 
one plus two, or three, and a half, that is 
one half of a week. If we reckon that 
each day of the week is a year and that 
each day of these seven years is again a 
year, we arrive at seven multiplied by 
360 or, once more, 2520 years. 

The long era of 2520 years began when 
Daniel was an exile in Babylon. This 
was not a definite date but what is 
known as the period of the Captivity, 
and this means that the end of the long 
era is also not a definite date but a 
period. Taking a year, 600 B.C., as 
typical of the Exile, we find that 1920 
A.D. is typical of the period when the 
long era came to an end. In other words, 
we are living, here and now, at the con- 
clusion of a great historical perspective. 

Nor can this be described as wisdom 
after the event. Sixty years ago, most 
people assumed that civilization was 
getting along very nicely. Mankind was 








said to be progressing toward knowledge 
and freedom and peace. But students of 
prophecy —for instance Dr. Grattan 
Guinness—were far from satisfied with 
this easygoing view. He wrote of what 
he called “the approaching end of the 
age,” and events have proved that he 
was right. “The age” in which Dr. 
Grattan Guinness lived and moved and 
had his being, has come to a very 
violent end. 

The period would be known by a 
definite characteristic. (Rev. XI, 2.) 
During the whole of the twenty-five-and- 
a-half centuries, Jerusalem would be 
under Gentile control, and the period 
would end with a return of Jews to 
Palestine. The movement known as 
Zionism is thus a fulfillment of what 


students of phophecy expected many © 


years before Allenby entered Jerusalem. 

Various predictions fill in the history 
contained by the long era. Daniel de- 
scribed the course of events in advance 
of their occurrence by means of a para- 
ble. He told of the statue of a man. His 
head was gold and this signified the 
throne of Babylon. The breast and arms 
were silver, and this meant Persia. The 
thighs were of brass, and these are in- 
terpreted as the Greek Empire of Alex- 
ander the Great. The legs were iron, 
indicating the militarism of Rome. The 
feet of iron and clay suggest the in- 
stability of the modern world where 
strong and weak nations live side by 
side. The end of all this would be the 
descent on civilization of a simple stone, 
hewn without hands out of the eternal 
hills, which would obliterate the ephe- 
meral scvereignties of warring nations 
and become a worldwide kingdom of God 
which will never be shaken. 

The long era of 2520 divides into half 
about the seventh century after Christ 
and Danie! foretold that two horns would 


then appear within the secular sovereign ; 
ties of the Western World. According... 


to Dr. Grattan Guinness, these two 
horns suggest the rise of political 
Catholicism and of political Islam. Both 
of these political expressions of religion 
will disappear as such at the end of the 
long era. This was written before the 
termination of the Papal States in Italy 
and the fall of the Sultanate at Con- 
stantinople. 

In several passages—for instance, I 
John II, 22—reference is made to “Anti- 
christ” that is, to a powerful atheism 
that “denieth the Father and the Son.” 
In Revelation XIX there is revealed a 
vision of the triumphant Redeemer, 
acclaimed as the Faithful and True, 
whose name is the Word of God, and we 
are told that “in righteousness He doth 
judge and make war.” The Prince of 
Peace is thus to enforce peace, and he is 
resisted “by the Beast, and the Kings 
of the earth, and their armies, gathered 
together to make war against Him.” 
The battlefield is named after the famous 
city of Megiddo where so many con- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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In the Sauls Seas 





One fortunate part of the mad world where they never hear of war 


EN years ago, when I first 

came to the South Seas, I 

asked an old trader why he had 

spent the greater part of his life on a re- 
mote atoll where he was the only white 
man among some three hundred natives. 

“You see,” he answered, “It’s like this. 
Either the Islands ‘get you’ and you be- 
come part of them, or they don’t, an’ you 
clear out early. Maybe none of us could 
rightly tell why we’ve stayed on—” he 
waved his hand in the direction of the 
sand and the surf and the high rocking 
palms, “but you can take it from me that 
seein’ nothing, hearin’ nothing and doin’ 
nothing are quicker ways of passing time 
than junketing about the world.” 

And looking back now I am inclined 
to agree with him. 

In the South Seas nothing ever hap- 
pens. By some cosmic sleight-of-hand 
politics, wars, rates of exchange and so- 
cial events miraculously disappear be- 
hind the haze of surf-ringed shores. In 
their place is an enchanted monotony of 
small interests and smaller cares. And 
yet, paradoxically, life itself goes by at 
a gallop. One day is so exactly like the 
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rest that time passes with terrifying 
rapidity and old age tumbles almost un- 
noticed on the heels of youth. Here to- 
day, gone tomorrow and forgotten the 
day after. For in these beautiful, far-off 
places values liave not the same mean- 
ing as they possess in our own cold mat- 
ter-of-fact world, and where the bounty 
of Nature is as unfailing as the warm 
tropical tides, man takes his cue from the 
things about him. The Pacific is studded 
with small communities, ranging from 
fifty to five hundred and often separated 
from each other by great ocean spaces. 
Unhurried, governed only by the elastic 
traditions of expediency, men and women 
are frequently born, married and buried 
without so much as traveling beyond the 
watery horizon which surrounds them. 
Whispers of the outside world reach them 
irregularly by schooners which take away 
their copra, bringing in exchange to- 
bacco, flour, sugar and an occasional bolt 
of brightly colored print. And gradually 
the newcomer begins to see these people 
in a fresh light, not as creatures plunged 
in ignorance, but as fellow-humans who 
have concentrated their intelligence on 





the building of their palm-thatched 
houses and hand-hollowed canoes, on the 
art of cooking without utensils, on weav- 
ing fine mats, learning the habits of fish, 
the signs of the weather and the ever- 
changing moods of the ocean. 

It is almost impossible to convey the 
utterly even tenor of such an existence. 
So much of it is a matter of inclination 
and adaptation—and contrast, for with 
blinding clarity one suddenly realizes that 
happiness depends far less on actual pos- 
sessions than on what is desired—and 
here in the South Seas one’s wants are ex- 
tremely few. The priceless gifts of free- 
dom, laughter, friendship and beautiful 
surroundings are all free. Islands still 
fresh from the dawn of Time, touched 
but as yet unspoiled by the hand of 
Progress. And in these days when a man 
finds such an oasis he is likely to prolong 
his stay indefinitely. 

A lazy life? Possibly, but with reserva- 
tions. 

For six months in the year my store 
occupies my full attention. Between 
April and September we export upwards 
of 25,000 cases of oranges in four or per- 
haps five shipments. Then the island 
hums with activity and stocks ranging 
from building materials, bicycles and 
dress goods down to tinned meat and 
hairpins have to be watched and carefully 
replenished. A bakery also requires at- 
tention, as does an ancient Model T 
Ford which unceasingly protests against 
bush tracks and loose coral roads. 

There is no such thing as regular hours 
and round about dusk is generally my 
busiest time. People are then returning 
from their plantations or the lagoon. 
Until the value of copra collapsed com- 
pletely, children carrying coconuts would 
pant breathlessly into the store on a 
dozen errands. Each nut, the size of a 
Rugby football, was worth a halfpenny, 
and many purchases were made with this 
medium of exchange. A pound of sugar 
meant ten nuts, a tin of meat thirty, so 
that a day’s shopping often involved sev- 
eral journeys. Yet to have bought every- 
thing at once would have enormously de- 
creased their pleasure and sense of social 
importance! 

But from November to April we are 
completely isolated and the outside world 
rapidly dwindles to the microcosm of our- 
selves. It is the season of great bluster- 
ing winds, days and nights when the fan- 
fare of the surf along the outer reef is 
like the sustained notes of a vast organ. 
The natives, their fruit money long gone, 
rarely visit the store except for sticks of 
trade tobacco or a bottle of kerosene. 
There are no newspapers or letters or 
picture-shows and it is doubtful if one 
out of all my five hundred neighbors 
possesses a clock in working order. 

For them, Time has little meaning. 
Today, tomorrow and the day after, the 
sea and the coconut groves will yield all 
that is needed. Land, which cannot be 
sold, passes from father to son so that 
the necessities (Continued on page 57) 
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CHRIST THE GIVER OF LIFE 


“lam come that ye might have life, and that ye 


might 


HERE is an ancient church 
ws in Norway where a certain 
custom has persisted for cen- 
turies. No one knew the reason but as 
the people left the church, they turned 
to a panel in the porch. The men doffed 
their hats and the women curtsied. It 
was a custom handed down from one 
generation to another. Finally, certain 
archaeologists from the University of 
Upsala were given permission to investi- 
gate the panel. They carefully removed 
the outer plaster and uncovered a beau- 
tiful picture of the Holy Mother with 
her child. 

Many customs continue in our life in 
America, the reasons for which have dis- 
appeared, but which we still observe. 
Going to church on Easter Sunday, is 
such a custom. All over the land, on that 
day, people attend the churches. It is 
not altogether religious devotion which 
brings them, for many of those people 
do not attend church perhaps more than 
once on all the other days of the year. 
I do not think it is primarily the fact 
of our Lord’s resurrection which brings 
them. It is something much simpler than 
that—it is a custom which has been 
handed down to us from generation to 
generation. Long, long before our time, 
people considered it almost necessary to 
attend church upon Easter Sunday. 

The original reason for this custom 
has disappeared from the minds of many 
of us—the habit remains. Yet of all the 
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have it more abundantly.” 


customs we still observe, I do not know 
of one which more truly illustrates the 
desire of our century than this coming 
to church upon the Easter day. It is 
perhaps rash to reduce a complex society 
like our own, to one word—yet there is 
a driving urge which is fundamental to 
all our activity and thinking—it is the 
terrific urge for Life—the life abundant. 

This has not always been true. The 
great urge of the Middle Ages was not 
deeply concerned with this world—it was 
the effort to overcome sin, and find 
eternal salvation. That was the impulse 
which developed the medieval Church, 
the vast monastic orders and drove men 
out upon the religious crusades. But our 
age, at least until the last few years, has 
been almost wholly concerned with this 
life upon earth. And the cry of our 
hearts has been, “I want to live—a full 
life, a happy life—a life abundant.” 

There are many reasons for this. One 
reason is that the glories of the world 
have been brought close to us. Centuries 
ago, all but the few adventuresome souls 
knew little of the great world. Travel 
was expensive and dangerous—men had 
to accept the monotony of existence. 
But today we can travel on very modest 
incomes, in security and great comfort, 
while movies and radio have brought the 
myriad glories of the earth close to us 
all. The world has become a place of 
such possibilities we desire to investigate 
it before leaving it. 


John 10:10 


A second and more important reason 
is the incredible richness of our life today. 
We still have great poverty in our so- 
ciety, but even our poor people have 
possessions which outrank the luxuries 
of yesterday. Automobiles, radios, the 
ordinary fittings of an average home, 
education, every conceivable form of 
social club and recreation center—a man 
of the eighteenth century would be stag- 
gered by the possessions we accept as 
the normal course of living. Life is in- 
credibly full for almost anyone who de- 
sires to use it. And so for millions of us, 
not only the rich, but all the great mass 
of middle class people of our land, it 
seems that life should be good and gen- 
uinely enjoyable. Our urge toward a full 
life is more than a desire—it has become 
an expectancy. We feel we have it; it 
is but for us to grasp and make it our 
own. 


Yet strangely enough, it is probable 
that when the historians come to write 
the record of our century, they will not 
chronicle us as a people who lived 
abundantly. Rather we shall be record- 
ed as an age of delusion and disillusion. 
For it does not require a very keen critic 
to realize that not many of us really 
live abundantly. We have more than 
mankind has ever possessed, but we are 
like children in a nursery, overstocked 
with toys, crying because nothing really 
absorbs our interest. We have adjusted 
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life to suit us, but the adjustment does 
not make us happy. 

Take a few examples. We have over- 
thrown the classical ideals of education 
for a more practical training, and the 
world is now despairingly seeking for 
men who have learned how to think 
sanely and constructively. We have de- 
stroyed the authoritative standards of 
morality for a more humane ethic, but is 
it working? In the realm of marriage, 
no longer is it a sacrament, a lifelong 
union for better or for worse; for many it 
is a pleasurable contract to be terminat- 
ed at will by a simple and perfectly 
respectable divorce. But frankly, have 
we increased the affection of our homes, 
the respect and devotion of our children? 
We have put the church on one side 
with the claim that our bodies need the 
wholesome out-of-doors, yet we have 
more nervous and mental disorders than 
ever before in history. I am not con- 
demning, I am asking a question; is it 
not true that the abundant life we 
desire so much, we have not found? And 
indeed, in the last few years men have 
come to realize this fact. The adolescent 
optimism of the 1920’s has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Not in matters of 
prosperity alone, but in the far deeper 
matter of life itself, men everywhere are 
coming to the realization that we have 
got off the track and are heading into an 
impasse. The world is hungry for life 
in all its glory, but our world has not 
found it. 

This is the situation as we throng our 
churches upon Easter day. It is a strik- 
ingly similar attitude to that of the 
women who came to the tomb in the 
early hours of the first Easter morn. 
They too had been seeking for abundant 
life, and along an even more promising 
channel than we have traveled. They 
had accompanied Jesus and His disciples 
during the months of His ministry. 
“They had trusted that it had been He 
that should redeem Israel.” They had 
shouted “Hosanna” with the rest of the 
throng upon Palm Sunday. And then, 


with startling suddenness, He was taken | 


from them. Don’t you see, they had 
desired abundant life—they thought they 
had it in their grasp. And now it was 
gone. They were like us of the twentieth 
century — disillusioned, confused, and 
rather fearful. And on that Easter day 
their confusion was swept aside, their 
fear was obliterated forevermore, and 
glorious assurance flamed in their hearts. 
For life abundant beyond their dreams 
became theirs in the joy and the glory 
of the Risen Christ. That is why I said 
that this custom of church-going on 
Easter day is illustrative of our desire. 
For this day is the greatest day of life 
in the calendar of the years. Easter is 
the abundant and eternal life of God 
infused into the hearts of men. 

Let us consider what is the greatest 
question in life for each one of us. Ask 
yourself, have you found life really satis- 
fying—so satisfying that you want noth- 
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ing more than the ever increasing growth 
of what you now have? Nay, even more 
than -that; the Christian emphasis upon 
eternity really means that Christian men 
find life so satisfying that they want it 
to continue like that forever. Is that true 
of your life and mine? For some of us, 
yes, it is true. But there are probably 
others who in all honesty would have to 
say—No. 

And the reason is, as Jesus stated, that 
“man does not live by bread alone but 
also by every word that proceeds from 
the mouth of God.” For man is a 
mixture. He is an animal—“‘of the earth, 
earthy.” And man must have the things 
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ADVICE 


“‘Laddie, if you listen,”’ 
So the graybeards said, 
“There will be no stumbling 
In the ways you tread,” 
But the fragrant lilacs 
Whispered to the skies, 
And | gave no heeding, 
For | was so wise. 


Laughingly | left them 
With their mumbled words, 
While | heard the raptures 
Of a host of birds, 
As | fared with singing 
Out to meet the years 
And to learn that gladness 
Is akin to tears. 


“‘Laddie, if you listen,”’ 
lam saying now, 
“You will not be finding 
Dead blooms on the bough,” 
But he gives no heeding, 
As he goes his way 
To be vainly warning 
Lads, when he is gray. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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of the earth—bread, and comforts and 
pleasures. It is perfectly right that you 
and I should desire and seek after the 
good things of the earth. 

But man is not just an animal. He is 
an animal plus. And it is the plus that 
makes him distinctive in the earth—it is 
the plus that makes him human. And 
that plus is the spirit of him: he is an 
animal with a soul. That is why man 
cannot be satisfied by just living for the 
things of the earth—for money, for 
food, for comfort and earthly pleasure. 
Such a life feeds the animal in him but 
does not feed the human. That is why 
Jesus said that man lives by bread—yes 
—but he also lives by the word of God, 
and he can’t live without it. Did you 





ever consider that the only thing we do 
which is distinctly human—which no 
other creature in all the earth does—is 
our love and service for God? That is 
the critical place where men really live. 
It is literally true that a man lives or 
dies before God. 

Many people do not like the Christian 
emphasis upon death—not just in the 
sense of our individual death, but rather 
in the failure of the world. They speak 
of such an emphasis as morbid and 
despairing. But it is not pessimism which 
makes a Christian say such things. It is 
rather that his experience of God is so 
vital, and his life in God so abundant 
that without that experience the world 
would be a place of death in comparison. 

The other evening a delightful young 
clergyman of thirty-five years of age, 
stayed at our house. He is a bachelor, 
and during the evening read me a paper 
upon the advantages of celibacy. He 
discussed its freedom, its lack of re- 
sponsibility and so on. It was all very 
pretty, but only a bachelor could have 
written it. For when a man has known 
the happy affection of his home, and the 
joyous prattle of his children, who can 
talk to him about the advantages of 
celibacy? They aren’t comparable to the 
glories which are his. 

And that is true of the Christian. 
From the standpoint of his experience, 
the world’s life without God in Christ is 
a drab and useless thing. For this cause 
are we destined, that we might become 
the sons of God. And abundant life is 
ours as, and only as, we know in our 
lives the love of our heavenly Father. 

For the glorious fact about Easter is 
that we are not just celebrating an event 
of history which occurred nearly two 
thousand years ago; it is an experience 
which you and I can know this very day. 
It is that experience which St. Paul 
means when he says “If any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature. The old 
things are passed away. Behold, they 
are become new.” That is what hap- 
pened to our Lord. He appeared as the 
same man, His voice had the same tone, 
His teaching and conversation had the 
same fire-kindling ring about it—but 
underneath these things He was changed. 
“Touch me not, for I am changed.” 
And when a man gives himself to Christ, 
he still looks the same man, goes about 
his life in the same daily round—but 
beyond these things, is a new motive, a 
purpose and significance to life it had 
not before, a fresh energy and zeal to go 
forward, and a great victory to be won. 
And that man is changed; the old things 
have passed into oblivion, the whole of 
life has become new, vibrant with eter- 
nity. His life has gained such meaning 
and purpose that he is like one raised 
from the dead. Easter is for you and me 
—for we can know the lifegiving power 
of our God. 

Here is the heart of our disillusion 
today. We have so much, yes—but if we 

(Continued on page 67) 
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YOUNG AND OLD, IN ALL WALKS OF 
LIFE, WILL FIND WISDOM AND INSPI- 
RATION IN THIS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE 


Ly DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


HE idea I’m setting down 
We here is so much more like a 
~ humble recipe for putting to- 
gether the raw materials of food to make 
a palatable dish, than anything philo- 
sophic or abstract, that it may be al- 
ready quite familiar to you. Yet, perhaps 
because it is so simple, I’ve never seen 
it stated in language clear enough so 
that I could see that it would help me 
keep my head in solving the ordinary 
problems of my ordinary life. And it 
took me years of experience to find it 
out for myself. 

Looking back, I can see that I was 
often confusedly aware that I needed 
such a rule of thumb to help me find my 
way through certain recurring situations, 
in which I seemed to lose my way as if 
my path had led me into a tangle of 
brambly uncertainty. I did my painful 
best to tear and push my way through 
each one, but when I came to another, I 
seemed to be no better off than if it were 
the first one I had ever seen. Those 
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thorny thickets of confusion—although 
different from each other—all had this 
in common: once in them I couldn’t 
seem to make up my mind about the 
question at issue. From one hour to the 
next I changed sides in a right-about- 
face of opinion that was just as discon- 
certing to me as to the person I was talk- 
ing to. Take the question of woman 
suffrage, which in its day was more con- 
stantly, hotly discussed than younger 
people can now imagine. In everybody’s 
mind was a firmly held (I'll say it was 
firmly held!) opinion pro or con. But 
not in mine. As far as I could make out, 
I held two opposing opinions as hotly as 
most people had one. 

I was approached perhaps by a ram- 
pant pro who said in effect, “The whole 
trouble with the world is that women are 
kept from the polls. Once let us have the 
vote and we'll get things right! Till this 
is settled it’s a crime to give any atten- 
tion to schools, or roads, or prison re- 
form, or art. Concentrate on votes for 
women! The rest will take care of it- 
self.” After such a contact I felt all the 
bristles on my back rising. No, I would 
not neglect other things to work for a 
vote. How absurd to think that women’s 
voting played any such predominant role 
in the universe. 


All very well. The next day perhaps 
an anti came to call. “You’re against 
women’s voting, of course. I can see by 
one look at you with your nice husband 
and your well-cared for children that 
you realize woman’s place is in the home. 
Isn’t it sinful the way those masculine 
creatures are trying to force us into poli- 
tics! What do we know about the tariff!” 

Well, then I boiled over, hotter than 
before. What nonsense to think that 
taking care of one’s own children meant 
you had no interest in voting for better 
municipal health service for the good of 
all children. What in the world did hav- 
ing a nice husband have to do with the 
fact that schools needed improvement 
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and that only under pressure from actual 
voters would municipalities vote tax- 
money for schools? And as for the tariff, 
did an old umbrella mender know more 
about that than I? Etc. This sort of 
seesaw kept up till I thought I was 
losing my mind, for when anybody asked 
me what was my real opinion about 
woman suffrage, before I could answer I 
felt I must inquire belligerently, “What's 
yours?” And this is really not a rational 
attitude to take towards a great public 
question. I once timidly put this puz- 
zling case to an old member of my fam- 
ily. “What do you suppose is the matter 
with me,” I asked him, “to feel so di- 
vided about woman suffrage? And about 
a lot of questions like that?” After I had 
told him how I swung from one extreme 
to another, apparently on the foolish in- 
stinct to oppose the person [ was with, 
he gave me a ready explanation. “Oh 
yes,” he said, “I know all about that. 
That’s the Canfield blood. All the Can- 
fields are just naturally contrary.” This 
apparently seemed quite sufficient to 
him. 

But like so many folk-sayings, it did 
no more than call a mystery by another 
name. Why were the Canfields, why was 
I, “just naturally contrary?” And it 
wasn’t true either. About free public 
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education, about prison reform, about 
better health for the children of the 

r, there never was a Canfield who 
wouldn’t fight to the last vote—no shilly- 
shallying back and forth about such 
causes. But ask any of the tribe such a 
simple question (an old-fashioned ques- 
tion which used to be frequently asked) , 
“Don’t you think children should be 
taught to obey their elders?” and our 
first instinct seemed to be “agin the 
government”—against the opinion of the 
person with whom we were talking. 

It was an incident of house-cleaning 
which brought me the rule of thumb 
which I am passing on to you here: a 
blanket box, long, not heavy, but un- 





handy to manage, was to be taken from 
the attic out to the yard for a sunning. 
It was empty; the man who was help- 
ing clean the attic said, “Oh, I can man- 
age it all right by myself,” and swung 
it up to his shoulder. But as he walked 
away, it slid forward, it slid back, it slid 
sideways. He stopped, nonplussed. “Can't 
seem to get it to balance,” he said. His 
wife and sixteen-year-old son who made 
up the rest of the cleaning crew were 
watching. His wife saw what was needed. 
Motioning to her son, they stepped, one 
to each side of him. “We'll keep an eye 
on it,” she said. If it starts to slide off 
on my side, I'll give it a push back. And 
Pete’ll do the same thing on his side.” 
Off they went, their eyes on the chest, 
a hand quickly put up as needed, to push 
it back into equilibrium. 

Gazing after them, a great light flowed 
in on me; why had I been so stupid as 
not to realize before, that there are 
many, many situations in human life 
when what is needed is not a complete 
victory of one side or the opposite, but 
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an equilibrium between the two sides. 

Take two of the most violently dis- 
puted subjects in all the range of human 
thought: “freedom” or “discipline;” 
“obedience” or “initiative.” As long as 
you try to decide whether you are for 
one or against one or the other of these 
qualities, you will waver and flicker like 
a candle in the wind, and leap from one 
inconsistency to another till you wonder 
if you have any mind of your own at 
all. You will find yourself sometimes 
ready to fight to the death for freedom, 
and at other times, equally ready to do 
battle to enforce discipline. What every- 
body of sense should want is the right 
balance between these two forces, rather 
than the triumph of either of them. One 
is not right and the other wrong, any 
more than bread is right and milk is 
wrong. We need a good combination of 
both. 

To apply this principle in life means 
of course ever so much more steady and 
responsible use of your judgment, than 
if you were committed to one or the 
other principle. It means you must look 
at the box on the man’s back to see 
whether it needs to be pushed or pulled 
before you put your hand up to it. If 
the people around you have lost their 
sense of proportion and because discipline 
is useful, think it should be applied 
wherever it can be forced into the situa- 
tion, you will do well to keep pushing 
towards freedom. But do not make up 
your mind that you are “for freedom,” in 


all circumstances. You may find your- 
self passionately in favor of discipline in 


a canoe filled with excitable children 
who can’t swim, and think it’s funny to 
rock the boat. In fact, one of the greatest 
advantages of putting these questions 
out of the realm of right and wrong into 
the kingdom of intelligence, is that it 
helps you to consider each case according 
to the circumstances, instead of dashing 
hastily to the one side or the other. 
Take another subject about which men 
and women and boys and girls have pas- 
sionately disagreed—caution and daring. 
A part of the misunderstanding between 
young and old comes from the unwilling- 
ness of both sides to look at what’s need- 
ed in each situation as it comes up. In- 
stead, the fixed conviction of the young 
is that in every case the older people will 
be overcautious, and of the older is that 
in each and every situation the young 
will be overbold. Hence the young feel 
that they must be bolder than they 
really wish, to balance up the overcau- 
tion which they feel sure (beforehand) 
is going to be enforced on them. The 
older feel they must be overcareful be- 
cause they know before they have any 
proof of it that the young are going to 
be idiotically rash. If only we could, 
each of us, on each side, see that boldness 
is not a virtue nor caution a vice, nor 
the other way around; but that every 
human action needs both of these quali- 
ties; and above all if we could control 
ourselves to a little examination of each 


situation and its particular needs before 
we went shouting into the battle to beat 
the other side! 

There’s another subject about which 
there’s a great deal of wrangling and bad 
feeling where there ought to be only a 
close cooperation of both sides working 
cordially together towards a goal which 
they both have in common. That is the 
matter of self-development and of service 
to others. This question is doubly cloud- 
ed by_the fact that undoubtedly the gen- 
eral tendency of the human race does 
lean towards egotism and concentration 
on one’s own interests. That box really 
is heavier at one end than the other, and 
so, much of the pushing really does need 
to be done from one direction. This 
often results in ignoring that there are 
two sides to the question, and that self- 
development is just as important as 
service to others; indeed that neither one 
of those forms of growth can possibly 
proceed without the other. Serving oth- 
ers is not very useful to them unless the 
one who does the serving has more ca- 
pacity for being useful than just his good 
intentions. Nothing is more exasperating 
than a willing eager helper who doesn’t 
know how to help. The old traditional 
antagonism between those who believe 
in self-development and those who think 
that life should be founded on service, is 
another instance of the idiotic transfor- 
mation into a fight to see who can win, 
of what ought to be cooperation between 
friends to help keep human life well bal- 
anced. What’s needed is the right com 
bination of contemplative and of active 
life, according to the individual person- 
ality involved, according to the particu- 
lar situation in question. It’s so simple 
an idea that I’m abashed to be setting 
it down in print. Yet no adviser of my 
youth ever gave me an inkling of this 
simple rule of thumb. 

Take another instance—the traditional 
hostility between the extravert and the 
introvert who live in us; for each of us 
is always made up of a combination of 
both qualities. Most older people nowa- 
days exert considerable pressure upon 
younger ones to live up to their social 
and communal responsibilities. Some of 
the younger generation have come to 
think that their elders consider willing- 
ness to join in group-life cooperatively, 
as the positive virtue, and solitary-mind- 
edness a positive vice. Nothing of the 
kind. This is merely another box which 
is usually heavier at one end than the 
other, in most natures, and hence older 
people of experience know that gener- 
ally it needs to be kept shoved over to 
one side to keep it in good equilibrium. 
We are each born one person and hence 
have an earlier and longer experience of 
living with ourselves, before knowing how 
to live as one of a group. Group living 
must be learned as imperatively as walk- 
ing must be learned. Walking is learned 
early in life or it is never done well, and 
group living is best learned before adult 

(Continued on page 63) 
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[PART TWO] 


Ly ALEXANDER 


STACEY 


Nw M* FIRST acquaintance with 
AK the Communist Manifesto 
2 and “Capital” by Karl Marx took 
place in Heidelberg, Germany, long be- 
fore the Russian Revolution. Although 
I was a poor university student and, 
except for my non-proletarian origin, 
practically a proletarian, the creator and 
apostle of Marxian Socialism did not 
impress me at all. I thought that his 
Manifesto was too theoretical and 
Utopian, just like Plato’s Republic— 
one of many fantastic dreams which 
certainly could not materialize on earth. 

With passing years I entirely forgot 
Karl Marx and his doctrine; at any rate 
I moved in a definitely anti-Marxian 
direction, gradually acquiring that capi- 
tal which Marx and his followers so 
hated. It was so destined, however, that 
when I least needed any studies in eco- 
nomics, I was given an object lesson in 
Communism. Lenin and his party were 
in power in Russia; but to my best 
knowledge man by nature is optimistic. 
He always believes in what he likes, and 
separated from Petrograd by two thou- 
sand miles, we were sure in our beautiful 
southern resort that the new regime 
would not last a long time. Even when 
the first Soviet (Council) in our city 
became a fact, we went about our busi- 
ness as usual. I had a hotel and res- 
taurant, a million dollar enterprise, which 
kept me busy twenty hours a day. 

It was not until the spring of 1918 that 
the armed “Comrades” began to be a 
nuisance. One day they demanded free 
rooms for the officials who had just come 
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& (4+ The author, at the time this 

* series of articles describes, 
was owner of a large resort hotel in southern 
Russia, and a wealthy man. At first he was but 
little disturbed by the news of the downfall of 
the Tsar. But when news came that the Kerensky 
government had been overthrown and the coun- 
try seized by Lenin and Trotzky and their fol- 
lowers, he and his friends began to be more 
anxious. And when they heard that the mad 
priest, Rasputin, had been murdered they knew 
that more serious events were about to occur. 
Finally a regiment of soldiers returned from the 
War, demanded, and received, a large “loan” 
from the author and his friends; he realized 
that more trouble could be expected. Now go 


on with the story: 


from Petrograd. Another day they re- 
quired presentation of the inventory of 
the hotel to the Soviet, or interfered with 
my business by organizing the Council 
of my employees; but when I protested, 
the reply was, “Citizen, you do not 
realize in what times we are living.” 
Of course, I did not realize, nor did I 
wish to do so. We knew very little about 
the Petrograd government, heard nothing 
of its plans, and the president of the 
local Soviet, Commissar Andreev, was 
to me merely a typesetter of our local 
newspaper, as he had been before the 
Revolution. Certainly I needed to brush 
up on my studies in Germany, and 
chance did not let me wait long. 

It was a beautiful April evening, cool 
and fragrant, as it can be only in 
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southern Russia. Anticipating my custom- 
ary evening walk in the park, I hurried 
to finish my work in the office. Several 
times the door of the office was opened, 
and I saw the head waiter on the 
threshold; but every time when I asked 
him what he wanted, he replied, “Noth- 
ing,’ and immediately disappeared to 
open the door again in a few minutes, 
I became furious and jumped to my 
feet to lock the door, but at that moment 
a crowd of my employees without their 
usual uniforms began to fill up the office. 
I saw also the president of the Soviet 
with them. “Labor trouble,” I thought. 

“What is the matter this time, Com- 
rade?” I asked Andreev. 

“I am not ‘Comrade’ to you,” he re- 
marked coldly and officially, and began 
to search for something in his brown 
leather briefcase, to which he was quite 
evidently not accustomed. He took one 
by one all the papers out of the brief- 
case and, dissatisfied, called the head 
waiter, who was the president of the 
Council of my employees. For a few 
minutes they whispered something to 
each other. Then the head waiter left the 
office. Andreev sat in an armchair and 
lit a cigarette. 

Trying to pull myself together, I un- 
folded a newspaper, but naturally could 
not read it. Still I could not comprehend 
what was happening and expected some 
absurd accusation, which fact only 
proved my ignorance of Karl Marx and 
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current events. The head waiter re- 
turned with a large envelope and handed 
it to Andreev. 

“Attention, please!” He turned both 
to my employees and to me. “Listen.” 
He began to read a long paper. At that 
time the Bolsheviks had not yet learned 
to write business letters, and each official 
communication was a kind of manifesto. 


The paper was addressed by the Council 
of People’s Commissars to the local 
Soviet, and the opening paragraphs, as 
usual at that time, contained a historical 
part describing the victory of the Rus- 


sian proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
who, having inherited riches from their 
fathers, for centuries had “sucked” the 
blood of the Russian workers and 
peasants, but now after the overthrow 
of the capitalist regime of the bloody 
Nicholas were to be exterminated as 
enemies of the people. “The glorious 
proletariat has broken the chains and is 
marching toward the World Revolution. 
... Andreev read with great difficulty, 
disregarding punctuation marks and ac- 
centing wrong words; but my employees 
were solemnly listening to him, as if the 
paper were a revelation from heaven. 
My first impulse as a former lawyer 
was to fight my case. I had not in- 
herited anything from ancestors, had 
begun my career in need and poverty, 
never had tasted the blood of the work- 
ers and peasants. On the contrary, my 
employees always praised me for the 
introduction of the eight hour working 
day in my hotel, and up to that night 
had been on friendly terms with me; but 
soon I became cool. “What is the use? 
Insanity and mob psychology have rolled 
down from Petrograd to our city, and 
any argument and resistance would only 
aggravate my position.” More than once 
afterwards under the Bolshevist regime 
I had the same utterly painful feeling 
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as on that night—the feeling of helpless- 
ness, which was the worst experience I 
ever had in my life. 

Meanwhile the monotonous reading of 
the document continued. After eight 
long pages the Council of People’s Com- 
missars began to touch upon concrete 
things; “all landownership has _ been 
abolished.” (Good-bye, my estates near 
Moscow and in the Tambov Province) : 
Then I found out that we capitalists did 
nothing, but robbed the poor and our 
employees and lived in luxury and lazi- 
ness. I saw complete satisfaction on the 
faces of my employees, though they per- 
fectly knew that I slept only four hours 
a day and worked more than any one 
of them. I continued to listen to my first 
object lesson in Marxian Socialism—“all 
land now belongs to the State.” What 
else? “All big business is to be confis- 
cated and managed by Councils of 
former employees, who receive equal 
remuneration for their labor,” and so on 
and so forth. It was enough for me. 
I knew all that I needed to know, and 
the list of big proprietors in our city 
read by Andreev was only a waste of 
time, for it was clear that I was on it. 
The manifesto was concluded with the 
usual, 

“Long live the Proletarian Revolution!” 

“Long live the Soviet Government!” 

“Workingmen of all countries unite!” 

It goes without saying that long ap- 
plause covered the last words of Andreev. 

The best years of half of my life had 
been spent in the accumulation of my 
wealth; it took less than half an hour to 
deprive me of all. Half an hour before I 
had been a millionaire; now I had not a 
penny in my pocket, and the safe in the 
office with several thousands in cash was 
out of my reach, since all the keys had 
been already taken by Andreev. I lit a 
cigarette, trying to compose myself and 


concentrate. “What shall I do now?” 
Strange as it may seem, I remembered 
my delayed evening walk, and at that 
moment I wanted nothing but to go to 
the park. I rose to my feet. “Citizen 
Andreev, I think you do not need me 
any longer here.” 

“I think so, unless you want to be 
present at the inventory.” 

“What is the difference, whether I am 
present or not?” 

“You see, everything here now belongs 
to the Soviet Republic, and if something 
is lacking, you are responsible . . .” 

What nonsense! But I did not want 
to argue with him. I wanted only to get 
out as soon as possible and go to the 
park. My bookkeeper, Zakhar Ivano- 
vich, a young Communist, evidently 
understood my state of mind and offered 
to substitute for me. 

“Do you trust him?” Andreev asked. 

“T trust even you,” I bitterly replied 
and turned to take my overcoat. But 
I was not to be released so soon. Alexis 
Konov, the assistant manager, suddenly 
interfered. The career of this Konov 
deserves a special sketch, but I will only 
mention here that I had found him, a 
small restaurant employee, in Moscow on 
the verge of starvation, and by my 
friend’s advice gave him a chance. His 
salary was about six thousand roubles 
(about three thousand dollars) a year 
with free room and board. He was thirty- 
six years old, an energetic and practical 
man, a great asset to my business, always 
ready to be of service to me. More than 
once he had assured me that I was the 
only man in the world to whom he would 
be under obligation till death. The 
Revolution, however, produced surpris- 
ing changes in human personalities, and 
Konov turned out to be one of them. 
As soon as I touched my overcoat, 
Alexis shouted, “In the name of the 





Revolution, I protest.” I looked at him 
and could not believe my eyes and ears. 
Dressed in a black leather jacket, imitat- 
ing Commissars, well built, though of 
small stature, with a handsome face and 
a smali mustache, which he nervously 
twirled, he raised his voice again. 

“Comrade Andreev, I protest.” Im- 
mediately the room was silent. Andreev 
turned to him. 

“What is the matter, Comrade Konov?” 
The employees grinned, as if waiting for 
a performance; they knew him better 
than I. 

“T understand,” Konov began, “that 
everything in this hotel now belongs to 
the State, this overcoat, too. Am I right?” 

Some of the employees laughed 
and shouted the Russian equiva- 
lent for ‘Attaboy.’ Andreev, the 
only Soviet authority in the room, 
an inexperienced typesetter, was 
not prepared for the solution of 
the problem. 

Zakhar Ivanovich remarked, 

“T think that the overcoat is his 
personal property; the decree re- 
fers only to the business.” 

“Ah, Zakhar Ivanovich, Za- 

khar Ivanovich, shame on you; 
you still want to please your 
boss. You show yourself a good 
Communist!” That was Sharov, 
a drunkard and an extremely 
lazy waiter, whom I had dis- 
charged twice and again employed 
only because of his family and 
the advocacy of his friend, Alexis 
Konov. He continued, “Com- 
rades, what property can a 
bourgeois have? For what did 
we fight? Have we won the 
Revolution for the bourgeois? 
No, Comrades, we fought for the 
liberation of the suppressed 
classes, for our freedom. They”— 
he pointed at me—‘have sucked 
our blood long enough. I second 
the motion of Comrade Konov. 
No overcoat to the parasite.” 

“Do you mean,” I interrupted, 
“that all my private possessions 
will be taken from me?” 

“You are right, citizen,” Alexis 
replied. “You will not see your 
belongings any more than your ears. 
Even your accordion will be sold on 
auction, and I am sure I will have it.” 

The situation was becoming unbear- 
able. Something should be done. An 
idea sparkled through my mind. I raised 
my voice. “Who is the Commissar here? 
Citizen Andreev or Konov? Don’t you 
know that the Soviet Government insists 
on revolutionary discipline? Lenin,” I 
improvised, “said that without discipline 
all revolutionary achievements may be 
lost or become ineffective. Would you 
behave yourselves in such a disorderly 
way, as you do, in the presence of Lenin? 
I should say no. And who is citizen 
Andreev? He is the representative of 
Lenin, and you do not let him say a 
word. If you do not show your respect 
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for citizen Andreev, you commit an 
offense against Lenin. Only Commissar 
Andreev can decide everything here.” 

At the first moment the mob was 
dumbfounded, then some shouted, “Ba- 
loney, shut up. We don’t want to listen 
to you.” But the trick was working. 

Now Andreev interfered. “Silence. Let 
him speak. As the representative of the 
Soviet Government I remind you that 
the new regime stands for freedom of 
speech,” and he turned to me. “Go on, 
Comrade!” 

“Thank you for your justice,” I said, 
“and for the ‘Comrade’. Some time ago 
you told me that you were not a com- 
rade to me, and you were right. When 
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Tes dark! 

Nor is this cause for grief. 
Look up and see the stars that shine, 
And know these ‘’gems of night’ 
Would not be yours to see—nor mine, 
If still ‘twas light. 
4 
be dark! 

God made it so, dear heart. 
He knows you could not do your best, 
And always plod away. 
He sends the darksome hours for rest 
From toil of day. 
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te dark! 

Oh, yes, but light shall break! 
Perchance not on these mortal eyes 
Shall break the light of sun, 


But glow shall come in heav’‘nly skies 
When life is done. 


Grant Colfan Tullar 


I was the owner of this hotel, I was a 
bourgeois, but I am not now. Moreover, 
have you heard any word of protest 
from me against the decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars? No, 
because I want to be loyal to the new 
government. I am not an enemy of the 
new regime. If I was successful and 
earned money under the old government, 
it was lawful at that time. Was I un- 
fair to you? Didn’t I give you an eight- 
hour day? Who else did so in this city 
and elsewhere?” (I heard some voices, 
“He is right.”) “Now I am not a 
bourgeois; I am a proletarian just as you 
are. The only difference is that you have 
jobs, and I have none. Haven’t you 
heard the Commissar of the Govern- 
ment call me ‘Comrade’? How dare you 


think that you are wiser than he is,” 
and unexpectedly to myself I shouted, 
“Long live Commissar Andreev! Hurray!” 
A storm of applause covered my words. 
Of course, I was not sincere, but I was 
beating my opponents with their own 
weapon, demagogy. Konov and Sharoy 
were pale from fury, but I did not want 
to miss my chance. I knew that one 
cannot rely upon the mob, and I con- 
tinued, “Now, Comrade Andreev and 
you, comrades, I appeal to your revolu- 
tionary justice and conscience. Would 
you deprive a worker of his tools? Never. 
Now I have no home, no money, I must 
work, and I can earn my living by play- 
ing my accordion. It is my tool, but 

Konov and Sharov want to take 

it away from me. Is this fair?” 

Konov lost his control and 
shouted, “He does not know how 
to hold an accordion in his 
hands!” 

“Is that so?” I accepted the 
challenge. “Comrades, I want 
you to be our judges; let Konov 
and me play, and you decide. If 
you find that I cannot use my 
accordion, let Konov take it. I 
will not protest.” The mob of 
more than a hundred men filling 
the office and the adjoining corri- 
dor was only too eager for any 
spectacle. Konov tried to say 
something, but his voice was lost 
in the general uproar. Finally it 
was decided to have the contest 
in the restaurant hall, which was 
now closed for the public. We 
were to play three selections each. 
Commissar Andreev entirely for- 
got about the inventory and him- 
self accompanied me to my room 
after my accordion. Meanwhile 
the tables were moved aside and 
the chairs were arranged in front 
of the platform where usually 
our Gypsy orchestra played dur- 
ing dinner and supper hours. I 
placed the accordion on the table 
on the platform; and then for 
the first time it occurred to me 
that I might be running to my 
own defeat, because I had not 
the slightest idea concerning 

Konov’s talent as an accordionist; but it 
was too late to retreat. I noticed that 
Konov evidently unaccustomed to ap- 
pear before a large audience, felt nervous, 
for he was twisting his mustache. The 
public was waiting. Andreev asked, 
“Who will start?” 

“Comrades,” I said, “as you know,” 
(I did not know it myself) “according 
to the rules a challenger,” (I doubt 
whether they understood the word) “must 
play first; so I invite Comrade Konov to 
show us his talent.” 

“That’s right! That’s right!” the audi- 
ence supported me. “Let Konov play; 
come on Alexis.” Konov moved to say 
something but changed his mind and 
took the accordion. I remembered that 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


Motion Pictures 


Can Be 


by Norman Vincent Peale 
He gave us the airplane, the radio and every great 


a invention. The fact that man may sometimes use such 


creations for unworthy purposes does not invalidate their 
divine origin. It is our function as Christians to see to it that 
God have increased opportunity to use these marvelous in- 
struments. You can be sure St. Paul would have used the 
movies and the radio, for he audaciously—but properly— 
claimed everything in the name of God. Should we do any 
less? 

The influence of motion pictures on American life is prob- 
ably greater than any agency with the exception of the Church 
and the radio. More people assemble weekly in motion picture 
theaters than in any other gathering place. The average at- 
tendance per week in the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
ranges from fifteen to twenty million, which is an amazing 
figure and a fact with which to conjure. This is for only one 
day, however, while the movies in most places play to audiences 
seven days a week. It would be difficult to estimate the mil- 
lions who listen to radio programs. The important fact is that 
the three major opinion-forming and character-creating influ- 
ences bidding for the attention of the American people are 
the Church, the movie and the radio. The three are not mu- 
tually exclusive in function. All three picture life and con- 
tribute to the culture and morals of the people. 

It is essential to the future well-being of the nation and the 
perpetuity of the American way of life that the Church and 
these other great personality-molding agencies have an under- 
standing snd sympathetic relationship. 

Obviously there are other differences between the Church 
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BELIEVE God gave us the motion picture, just as 





and the movies. The latter is a money-making industry creat- 
ing and selling a commodity; but by its nature it has become 
one of the major factors influencing the ideals and morals of a 
people. This fact brings the Church and the movies into rela- 
tionship wherein the Church should assume an attitude of con- 
cern and interest in the movies. This may and indeed often 


should take the form of constructive criticism but it ought also . 


to involve a spirit of friendly cooperation. The Church should 
welcome the opportunity to influence the movies so that it 
shall have another powerful ally in emphasizing the decent, 
upright ideals of American living. 

It has been my observation that within recent years the 
motion picture industry has evidenced a developing sense of 
its responsibility along these lines. The industry has volun- 
tarily disciplined itself by setting up codes of good taste and 
moral decency. Thirteen years ago the leading companies, by 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 


As those who read Christian Herald closely already know, 
Warner Brothers, the producers who are planning to film 
Hertzell Spence’s great biography of his preacher father, 
“One Foot in Heaven,” asked Christian Herald to assist them 
in the selection of a technical adviser on church and related 
matters. 

On February 7th, at a meeting held in the Bishop’s House, 
Washington, D. C., a committee selected by Christian Herald 
and composed of the following church dignitaries unanimously 
chose Norman Vincent Peale to act in this capacity. 
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Former moderator of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Dr. Peale is the son of a Methodist minister and is now 
pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City. He 
will leave for California shortly after Easter. We asked him to 
give his impressions of the place of the motion picture in 
American life and thought. We are happy to present them. 
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common: consent and under the pressure of public opinion, 
created the Hays Organization, headed by a highly respected 
Presbyterian layman, Will H. Hays, and gave him full au- 
thority to administer this code. This Mr. Hays has done so 
efficiently that he deserves and has the appreciation of the 
nation. The result has been a steadily rising quality of decency 
in the films. 

In addition, there has been an increasing number of truly 
notable pictures built around the lives of great and inspiring 
characters. Moreover, the production of historical films is 
making a profound contribution to the development of a fine 
patriotism. In all of these pictures honor, idealism and religion 
are elements of outstanding emphasis. 

Other factors have contributed to this good end, notably 
the Catholic Legion of Decency; but the willingness of the 
producers to cooperate in self-discipline must not be under- 
estimated. If the novels and the legitimate stage will make 
one-quarter of the moral improvement shown by the movies 
we will get somewhere on the road to decency in this country. 

There is still plenty of room for improvement in the movies. 
The broken family is over-emphasized and there are far too 
many drinking scenes. The producers (Continued on page 67) 
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by COLENA MICHAEL ANDERSON 


"Two thousand years ago, be- 
side a fire glowing warmly red 
against the turf of the Judean 
hillside, Neginah, a shepherd lad, sat 
outside a cave playing with his musical 
instruments—flute and cymbal, drum 
and trumpet. The night was cold, but 
Neginah did not mind the cold; he had 
a blazing fire and plentiful fuel. In the 
warmth of the fire he had been looking 
up at the stars, reciting his favorite 
psalm, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God.” 

Thinking, too, of the word he had 
heard from Hermon, his brother, how in 
Bethlehem there was a rumor that a new 
star was soon to appear. The driver of 
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a caravan recently come from the east 
had brought the word of wise men in a 
distant town awaiting the appearance of 
that star. Some still, calm night, they 
said, men would see a new light. 

Some still, calm night! This was a 
still, calm night! Maybe .... 

Neginah’s eyes grew large in startled 
anticipation. Maybe tonight his secret 
hope could be fulfilled—the hope that 
some time he might hear the words which 
the psalmist said went out to the ends 
of the world. Night after night he had 
been listening for them, but always the 
stars had moved on in silence. Now, 
though, perhaps the new star would 
speak. 


By chance he brought forth a new 
cadence. He liked it, played the 
measure again, enlarged upon it 


And he would hear, and hearing, he 
would play an accompaniment to its 
words on one of his instruments. Why 
shouldn’t he? Was not his name Ne- 
ginah, which, being interpreted, meant, 
“stringed instrument, sensitive to song 
wherever found?” 


So musing, he fell to playing on his 
flute, softly lest he waken Hermon who 
with the other shepherd was asleep in 
the cave. By chance he brought forth a 
new cadence. He played the measure 
again. He liked it. He enlarged upon it. 

He could do that on his flute, because 
in all the country his flute was the best. 
Hermon had made it for him. He had 
said as he scooped out the reed most 
carefully and bored the extra holes, 
“There, little brother, anyone with a 
name like yours deserves a flute beyond 
all other flutes.” 

Softly Neginah played his new melody 
again. Too soft, he knew, for an echo, 
and yet, out of force of habit, after he 
had blown the measure, he took the flute 
from his lips and listened. 

Faintly, from far off, came music, not 
the echo of his song, but another, the 
like of which he had never heard before. 
And suddenly above the horizon—light! 
And out of the light a star took shape, 
a star he could not name, one he had not 
seen before. It ascended faster than any 
star he had ever watched, and as it 
moved towards the zenith, the song 
which at first was faint as an echo grew 
clearer and fuller, and now woven into 
sound and light was a soft rhythmic beat 
as of camels walking in a caravan. 

Out of all time and out of all space 
the Song was bearing down upon him, 
coming nearer and nearer, increasing in 
volume, forming itself into words: 


“Glory to God in the highest.” 


The heavens were speaking! Just as 
the psalmist said they would. Day unto 
day uttering speech! 

Suddenly he shook with fear. 

“Hermon! Hermon!” he cried. 

And when Hermon and the other shep- 
herds, thinking a wolf had come, stum- 
bled hurriedly out of the cave, there 
stood an angel and Hermon and the 
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angel said to them: 


Fear not; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people: for there is born to you this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in. swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger. 


And suddenly all around the angel 
were other angels, and the song was 
coming from them, the same that had 
started afar off, with now another melody 
and message added to it: 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men! 


The song filled heaven and earth with 
harmony, divided the past from the 
future, quickened the present. 

As in a dream Neginah saw Hermon, 
still quaking, turn to the other shepherds 
and say, “Come. Let us go even unto 
Bethlehem and see this thing which has 
come to pass. Neginah will stay here to 
tend the fire.” 

He was scarcely conscious of their de- 
parture. . . The song was possessing him. 
In it he lived and moved and had his 
being. 

Then one of the angels came apart 
from the others and, touching him, said, 
“Neginah, play with us on your flute. 
Our song as we sing it, lacks an accom- 
paniment; it can never be fully complete 
until that which was spoken of it by the 
prophet Isaiah comes true—until the 
wilderness and the cities thereof lift their 
voices with ours, until all inhabitants of 
the rock sing too, until all players of all 
instruments accompany us. Play with 
us, Neginah, for the little child Jesus 
asleep in the hay. Let your gift to him 
be the accompaniment of our song. See, 
we shall sing it for you again.” And once 
more they sang their gladsome song, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men! 

Eagerly Neginah placed his flute to 
his lips. Clear and pure came every note, 
but against the song his notes were 
feeble, frail. Over and over he tried, but 
always the song soared high above the 
highest note or plumbed depths to which 
his flute could not descend. For the first 
time in his life his marvelous flute was 
impotent. He knew it and so did the 
angel. 

“The cymbals,” the angel whispered. 
But they were sounding brass—that and 
nothing more. 

Then the angel pointed to the drum. 

Neginah struck the membrane 
stretched across the calabash, but at the 
first sound he knew that would not do. 
The Téph was for rhythm, and this new 
song was so much more than rhythm that 
to play its accompaniment on an instru- 
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But now, beside the fire he had 
built, there stood a man and He 
was calling to fishermen in a boat 





others shook with fear too. And the 


ment of rhythm only was like calling 
ravens to feed upon the shew bread. 

Slowly the angel shook his head. 

“Perhaps on the trumpet,” the angel 
suggested. 

Hopefully Neginah picked up his 
Shéphér. With this he should be able to 
accompany those victory notes. Was 
not the Shéphdr always used for the 
proclamation of the Jubilee year? Surely 
it could now be used for the proclama- 
tion of the new era announced by the 
song. At first he adhered closely to the 
holy instructions about the blowing of 
the trumpet, using all his skill to produce 
the plain deep sound of the Te ki ah 
ending abruptly. Carefully he blew the 
She barim and Te ru ah. But soon he 
forgot all instructions and blew as the 
spirit dictated, blew as one who had 
tidings of great joy to tell to all the 
world, but, try as he would, compared 
with the song itself, his music sounded 
hollow. 

Utterly undone, he threw the trumpet 
from him, and tears of defeat sprang to 
his eyes. 

“Tf only I had a harp,” he sobbed. 
“On a harp I could play your song. I 
know I could.” 

The angel came close and touched 
him and said, “Not so, Neginah, not so. 
Men must always accompany our song 
on whatever instruments are already 
theirs.” 

And so saying the angel melted into 
the air of the night, and with it all the 
other angels. 

The song, too, was gone. 

Only the light of the star remained— 
a bright, steady light. But Neginah was 
no longer interested in the star. With 
the song gone, what was a star? He 
wished a cloud would come and cover it. 
What right had the angel to say that 
































































he, Neginah, would never be able to play 
an accompaniment to their song on a 
harp? David, even as a shepherd boy, 
could have done so and what David 
might have done, another could do. 

“Someday I'll do it,” Neginah spoke 
the words aloud. “I'll show that angel. 
I'll show the world. Someday I'll play 
that accompaniment on a harp.” 

Strengthened by his stout anger he 
stood there, a defiant little figure, . 
legs apart, arms akimbo, eyes narrowed 
against the light of the star. 

Across the silent hills came again the 
rhythmic beat as of camels walking in a 
caravan. . . Closer and closer it came. 

Brighter and ever brighter grew the 
star. 

The sheep in the cave stirred, awoke, 
came pushing their way out. Neginah 
muttered, “Silly sheep, they think the 
dawn has come,” and moved to urge 
them back. 

At that moment the star, now directly 
over the town of Bethlehem, stayed its 
course and burst into a brilliancy such 
as he had never seen before. It caused 
him to forget song and angel, harp and 
sheep. It -frightened him so that his 

(Continued on page 48) 






































































































A group of students from the Asheville Normal and Teachers’ Col- 
lege, who earned thirty dollars from Lord’s Acre strawberry plants 


Earl Ward, of the lotia Baptist Church, North Carolina, who used to 
be in the Navy, with his Lord’s Acre pig, which sold for ten dollars 


Rev. R. A. Swaringen offering prayer as the primary class of the Tweeds 
Methodist Church, North Carolina, hold their Lord’s Acre chickens in 
their arms. The children raise and feed the chickens, and then sell them 


THE LORD’S ACRE 


By Jo Chamberlin 


7) OTORING in North Carolina last year, I came 
upon a crowd of country folk gathered in a field. 
re It was a small field, tucked"in between two mountains 
on which the violets and dogwood were already in bloom. 
I was puzzled. The people’s heads were bowed in prayer, 
but this was no outdoor wedding, or burial. They were 
gathered round a plow! 

“We’re dedicating a field 0’ corn as a Lord’s Acre,” a friend- 
ly farmer explained to me, “for Bethel Methodist Church.” 

I'd heard of the Lord’s Acre plan for supplementing the 
regular church budget, and I’d heard of Bethel Methodist— 
a well-kept, progressive church in a region where others were 
struggling to keep alive. I wanted to learn more, and I did. 
Bethel Methodist, I discovered, is but one of over 1000 
churches now using the plan to erect new buildings, revitalize 
congregations, and bring new power to the country church. 

How were they doing it? With an idea as old as Christianity 
itself, yet geared to the practical needs of 1941. An idea which 
started in North Carolina eleven years ago, and which is 
based on the Biblical custom of dedicating to the church the 
first fruits of the land and the firstlings of the flocks and herds. 

Setting aside portions of crops is not new. What is new is 
the effective organization, production, and marketing of such 
gifts by the people themselves. 

An instance: Dana Baptist Church, near Hendersonville, 
N. C., raised $2352 in a single year without burdening any of 
its modest-income families. This is how they did it: In 
February the Dana folk, young and old, selected their Lord’s 
Acre projects—decided what they would grow. Each would 
give, not in cash, but in work. Some projects would be 
individual ones; others would be carried out in groups, by 
families or Sunday School classes. Profit possibilities were 
calculated in advance. A systematic plan was mapped out in 
spring, carried through till harvest. 


Left, Mary Francis Tweed, who has been CuristiAN HERALD . 
a Lord’s Acre worker for ten years, last 
year raised flowers which brought $20.50 





Right, Rev. R. G. Melton, of Forest City, bringing 
in some of the Lord’s Acre cotton which brought 
enough to start the Bethany Baptist Church Building 


As individuals, several men dedicated patches of land to 

the Lord, planted corn, beans or sweet potatoes, and turned 
over the money received in the autumn. Three men fattened 
pigs for market. Church women contributed their “Sunday 
‘eggs, or grew flowers to sell. Little children fed chicks until 
"they were fryers, selling for thirty-five cents each. 
’ As a group project, the men’s Bible class raised potatoes, 
/and one man, as his gift, stored the crop in his barn until a 
high price, $469, was obtained. The $469 meant no more to the 
Vadult men than twenty-two dollars did to little Buddy Pace, 
"twelve years old. Buddy contributed this money as his Lord’s 
| Acre share, from berries he picked and sold at market during 
‘the hot summer months. 

I visited Dana Church, talked with its people. I could not 
only see but feel its spirit of accomplishment. There was 
nothing of that common situation in churches where a few 
| people carry the financial load and perform all the work. 
Each was doing his share, maintaining self-respect. Dana 
has a new brick church, completely equipped, and not one 
penny of debt. A parsonage is under construction, with the 
men contributing the labor. One earnest, sun-browned farmer 
told me, “The Lord’s Acre plan enabled us to go forward. 
Before, we stumbled; now we march.” 

The plan obviously works. Why? Because it was born 
and bred in adversity, brought to maturity by a people poor 
in material wealth, but rich in religious spirit. 

From North Carolina the program has spread to nineteen 
other states, notably South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee 
in the South; New York and Massachusetts in the East; 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa and Idaho in the Middle 
and Far West. Over 1000 churches of twenty denominations 
use the plan in some form: Protestant and Catholic, Negro 
as well as white. There are 300 in North Carolina; 200 in 
South Carolina. It is also used in Japan, China, India, Africa, 
Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, South America, and the 
Holy Land. It is also known as the Church Acre, and the 
Lord’s Portion. In Japan it is “the Lord’s Tsubo”; in China, 
“God’s Mow.” 

I talked with many congregations about the plan. “Could 
churches anywhere use it?” I asked. The universal answer 
was, “Yes, if they will work.” 

The Lord’s Acre plan, as an organized movement, began 
with James G. K. McClure, a Presbyterian minister who went 
to the North Carolina mountains years ago to regain his 
health. He was distressed at the plight of the farmers around 
Asheville; their cash income averaged only eighty-six dollars 
a year. In 1920 McClure organized a cooperative to help 
his neighbors raise better crops and tap new markets. He 
secured aid from wealthy people to finance a broad farm- 
improvement and educational program. 

Some years later, he heard of a church in South Carolina 
which had paid for a new building by having each member 
pledge a few rows of cotton—no (Continued on page 69) 


Below, Edward Rhymer, A. H. Smith, and J. F. Barnwell, of the North Ca- 
tawba Baptist Church, who raised twelve pigs as the Lord’s Acre project 
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Below, traveling in North Carolina one often sees markers on Lord’s 
Acre plots, like the one shown here. Children get small buttons to wear 


Below, a group of members from the Upper Laurel Methodist Church, 


who made $34.50 from potatoes raised on their Lord’s Acre project. 


Below, family of Mr. and Mrs. John Deal, of the Beaverdam Baptist Church, 
Buncome County, North Carolina, who also grow potatoes on the Lord’s Acre 
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THEY THINK 
About War 


Ww 


Cristian HERALD has asked several prominent 
clergymen, educators and statesmen these questions. 


Wher do you believe about military preparedne:s? 


What will you do if war comes to America? 


Flee we present the answers of Sherwood Eddy, 
well known author and religious worker, and Kirby 
Page, also an author and social evangelist, who 
once traveled with Mr. Eddy in America and Asia 

More will follow in subsequent issues. Christian 
Herald does not necessarily concur in any of the 
viewpoints expressed. 
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SHERWOOD EDDY 


LL down the centuries as men face the great moral prob- 
lems like war or slavery, they do so chiefly either as 
absolutists or relativists. They often come to two dif- 

ferent conclusions, and I believe that frequently both are 
right. In the matter of slavery, for instance, I believe that 
William Lloyd Garrison, as an absolutist and abolitionist, was 
right, but I believe that Abraham Lincoln was also right as a 
relativist and a realist. So, in the matter of war, I believe 
that the pacifist and the man who stands for preparedness 
both may be right. 

For illustration, if I had been present at the battle of Tours 
when Charles Martel sought to turn back the Moslem hosts 
from the conquest of Europe, I would have been confronted 
with a choice between two evils. I believe that love itself, love 
and not hate, would have constrained me to engage in this 
battle to save Europe from Islam: It cannot be said that no 
war ever settled anything. That single battle of Tours settled 
for all time whether Europe was to be Christian or Moslem. 

But I believe Gandhi also is right. When I spent ten days 
with him in India, I asked him if he believed India could win 
her independence by nonviolent means. He replied that he 
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thought she could. He, of course, does not believe in war, 

Now I believe that Charles Martel and Gandhi were both 
right. Doubtless some are called as absolute pacifists to main- 
tain the ideal of a warless world before us, but I find that 
ninety-nine Christians out of every hundred conclude it to be 
their Christian duty forcibly to defend their country if it is 
attacked. I believe that both are right. I agree, however, with 
the Master of Balliol that if we still need the use of force in 
our relatively Christian city, state, and nation, we cannot 
plunge into the outer world of Hitler’s barbarism and hope to 
stop the invading Nazi terror by perfectionist methods. 

I do not conceive of Christianity merely as an over-simpli- 
fied moralism where my one duty is literally to obey the 
example and teaching of Jesus. The great command for me is 
not, “Ye therefore shall be perfect,” but, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.” The only ultimate rational guide to con- 
duct is found in experience interpreted by reason. The guide 
to Christian conduct is experience interpreted by reason in the 
application of the principle of love, or in the light of the 
spirit of Christ. But what is the spirit of Christ? Is it Jesus 
praying “Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do,” or driving the money changers from the temple? In both 
cases I believe He was motivated by love. Love may use pas- 
sive resistance or force. It can bless and it can punish. For 
God himself blesses and God judges, but He always loves. 
He both sends the Law from Sinai and suffers on the cross. 
Love is the only absolute obligation and fulfillment of the 
law. None of the rules is. 


A Kofi 


Sherwood Eddy, drawn for Christian Herald by Enii Kaufman 


Constrained by love, I would feel it my duty to defend my 
country if it is attacked, and I cannot maintain either in 
reason or in conscience the absolute pacifist position for my- 
self, though I do not question the conscientious conviction of 
others who feel led to take that position. 

In the light of this statement it is evident that I am not 4 
pacifist and that therefore I believe in adequate preparedness. 
I do not believe we should be stampeded by hysterical fear 
and I see no danger of that in the present sluggish, selfish 
isolationism widely prevailing in America. I believe we should 
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render every aid to Britain: munitions, airplanes, ships, and 
cash or credit as she needs it. I would favor taking over her 
islands in this hemisphere to let her pay her debt and for 
further credits. I admit there is some danger in this course 
but I think there is far greater danger if each nation in selfish 


‘jsolation stands alone and lets Hitler take them one by one. 


Remember that more than twenty countries have already 
fallen in the last nine years. 

I would render aid to Britain and not selfishly keep all our 
munitions for ourselves, as Hitler could not possibly attack us 
until long after Britain had fallen. It is Britain who needs 
strengthening now, not ourselves, as we have two vast oceans 
for ramparts, 3,000 and (Continued on page 51) 
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KIRBY PAGE 


LL Christians should be agreed upon certain aspects of 
war, even though we are sharply divided in our judg- 
ments about programs of action. War is a monstrous 
No Christian can be in doubt about this fact. When 


evil. 


‘ members of various churches from all over the earth gathered 


together at the Oxford Conference they agreed that “War in- 
volves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human 
personality and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a 
particular demonstration of the power of sin in this world, and 
a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

The gravity of the crisis demands the utmost sympathy and 
tolerance on the part of Christians toward their fellow Chris- 
tians, even in the midst of extreme diversity of judgment. But 
surely we can all say if the war-method is not wrong no 
method ever can be wrong when used for noble purposes, be- 
cause the war-method is a vile combination of evil attitudes 
and practices. 

If the end justifies the means and no method in itself is 
wrong, then Jesus Christ did not bring a unique and distinc- 
tive way of treating all enemies and of overwhelming all evil. 

Consider the war Great Britain is now waging. With deep 
sincerity the British people believe themselves to be fighting 
in self-defense and in behalf of other peoples and in support 
of high ideals; yet the method now being used by the British 
is the essence of ruthlessness. They are defending themselves 
with air raids and blockade. This means that they are waging 
a total war against the entire German people and also against 
all the peoples now under Germany’s control. That is to say, 
the British, because they are engaged in war, are now seeking 
ruthlessly to destroy property and life to the degree required 
for victory, even though their victims be noncombatant Ger- 
man men, women and children as well as men, women and 
children in the lands of their former allies and in neutral lands. 

The significance of this fact cannot be exaggerated. When 
you wage total war you fight sons and daughters of God 
without discrimination. As a result of the rigorous and ruth- 
less use of air raids and blockades by various belligerents, 
famine and plague will desolate continents before hostilities 
cease. Throughout the war zone human beings will die like 
flies from starvation and plague. These horrible results are un- 
avoidable when total war is waged against entire populations. 

This method of air raids and blockades is utterly different 
from Jesus’ way of treating all enemies and overcoming all 
evil. If we cannot say with absolute certainty that the method 
of war is flagrantly contrary to Jesus’ way of life then we have 
no means of knowing what He taught on any subject. All that 
He taught about God and man and relationships and values 
affords a floodlight of illumination upon the iniquities of war. 

To Jesus’ way of life we disciples are called. Never did He 
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teach a double standard of conduct—one way of life for Him- 
self and another for His disciples. It is to His way of life that 
we are called. 

We are challenged to follow His way no matter what hap- 
pens, even though we are obliged to walk the way of the cross. 

The way of the cross is effective in the struggle against evil 
only when it is followed faithfully. It is not enough for us to 
walk this way in times of ease and safety. The time to love 
enemies is when enemies threaten. In the millennium there 
will be no need to love enemies because then no enemies will 



























Kirby Page, drawn for Christian Herald by Enit Kaufman 


be confronted. 

The simplest meaning of all this for me is that we Christians 
ought not to approve of war or to engage in war at any time 
for any purpose. For me to go to war would be the complete 
rejection of Jesus’ way of life. Therefore, I must endeavor to 
keep America out of war because war is wrong, it is futile, and 
it is suicidal. 

The way of the cross has always been dangerous, but we 
American Christians now are challenged to run the risk of 
loving enemies and of placing our confidence in a program of 
intelligent goodness, as we struggle with the monstrous evils 
of totalitarianism. 

We should therefore refrain from war and devote our ener- 
gies and resources to the titanic task of helping the victims of 
war—feeding the hungry, ministering to the stricken and the 
afflicted, helping to rebuild homes and restore devastated areas. 

The approaching desperation of all the peoples of Europe 
affords us an unparalleled opportunity to speak the eloquent 
language of mercy. The Germans and Italians also will be 
scourged by famine and plague. They, too, will desperately 
need food, medicines and economic resources before this sui- 
cidal war has run its terrible course. 

It is obvious that this program of mercy will not stop 
Hitler immediately, but the truth must be recognized that 
there is no away to stop (Continued on page 51) 
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SLATTERY 


W7] EACON STREET was as hot 
AK as the tropics only an hour 
= ago. But now the east wind has 
come to rescue us. I am grateful. And 
still for the last hour I have not been 
thinking about the humid heat. I have 
been thinking of the girl who has just 
left the study in which I work when in 
town. I have been looking across the 
desk at a young slender thing, very pale, 
in whose dark eyes is suffering which the 
moment of joy and relief that has come 
so suddenly has not had time to erase. 
She looked completely exhausted as she 
sank into a chair, and I suggested that 
she rest a few moments before we talked. 
But she had replied eagerly, “Oh no—I 
am not tired now. I can’t wait to tell 
you. I’ve got a job. They really want me. 
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You will read with an ache in your throat this story 


of the brave shoes of the common folk of earth 


I applied Tuesday and they said I would 
hear within the next ten days. It is only 
Friday and they sent for me. The man- 
ager says I am the girl they have been 
looking for. I—” Her brown eyes filled 
with tears and her voice trembled as she 
completed the sentence; “I begin Monday 
at nine-thirty.” 


It was then that I noticed her shoes, 
as in her excitement she crossed and un- 
crossed her feet. The heels were worn. 
On the left shoe the outer sole was en- 
tirely gone and in one spot her tan 
stocking showed through. 

“It is almost a year since your father 
became ill, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and such a year! 
Longer than all the other years of my 
life put together! I’ve had five short 
temporary jobs—the rest of the time I’ve 
walked. Hundreds of miles I’ve covered 
looking for work. Last week I went to 
eleven places where I hoped there might 
be a chance, even for a day’s work, but I 
found none. You don’t know how awful 
it is. After each “no help needed;” “no 
vacancies;” or “you can leave your name,” 
it takes more courage to keep on. Wed- 
nesday night I sat in the public gardens 
for two hours before I could walk home. 
And now it is all over. I have a job. I 
came straight up here to tell you. I knew 
you would be glad.” 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am,” I 
said. “I don’t like to think of those miles 
of walking. And your poor shoes! How 
have they endured it?” 

“They haven’t!” she said and held 
them up for inspection. 

We both laughed and I suggested that 
as my share in the celebration of the find- 
ing of a job, we have luncheon and buy a 
new pair of shoes to start work on Mon- 
day. “The pair that has walked those 
miles deserves a little consideration,” I 


said. At first she hesitated, but I was 


able to persuade her that ‘the new job - 


deserved new shoes. It was a wonderful 
celebration. 

I wanted so much to own those brave 
old shoes, that had tramped so many 
miles over Boston’s icy winter streets, 
through the mud of spring and along the 
scorching pavements of early summer. 
Patient shoes they were—and very per- 
sistent! With everything against them 
they still kept on walking, refusing to be 
defeated. I felt as though they should be 
placed in a sort of shrine—a memorial of 
the undaunted spirit of American Youth 
facing the haunting specter of a jobless 
world. I dared not ask for them but I 
have erected a shrine in my memory to 
which I can turn when tempted to say, 
impossible, it can’t be done, what’s the 
use, or any other of the current phrases 
with which a mad world bids man give 
up and confess defeat. 


There are other shoes that might share 
my shrine. Courageous optimistic shoes 
like Dan Gray’s which can always be 
mended once more. Almost nothing of 
the original shoes is left now, but on his 
last day off, Dan sent them again to the 
Armenian cobbler. 

“You need new shoes, Dan,” his wife 
said earnestly. 

But Dan had answered, “What for? 
There is a lot of wear in these yet. Both 
the kids have to have new ones next 
week, to say nothing of yourself.” 

Dan drives a concrete mixer. His old- 
est son is making a fine record in trade 
school; his daughter Phyllis was the rank- 
ing student in the graduating class in 
June. She is to be a nurse. The other 
children are full of promise. 

Dan’s shoes do look remarkably well 
now that the Armenian has applied his 
art. When the cobbler warned him that 
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this is the last time the shoes can be re- 
paired, Dan only laughed and said, “You 
can work miracles, George. The shoes 
will be around again!” 

They deserve a place in some shrine, 
these shoes speaking with such confidence 
of things that can be done when they 
must be done. 


I would want Billy Green’s shoes in 
the shrine—at least one of them. Billy is 
a sensitive, keen-minded boy of fifteen. 
What that thick-soled, heavy shoe with 
the braces attached has cost him in agony 
of spirit, even his parents will never 
know. At ten, Billy’s ambition led him 
to many a day dream. He saw himself as 
a great runner—greater than his Dad 
had been. Perhaps some day even more 
famous than the young star from Finland 
who had dashed along the track like 
lightning. Then came infantile paralysis 
—a lone case not recognized in time. 
Only when the shoe was designed and 
carefully adjusted could Billy walk again. 
Looking down at it he despised it. It 
typified all the hopes and dreams that 
had vanished forever. When he looked at 
his strong athletic father and his sturdy 
young brother, bitterness blotted out the 
light that in the old day had danced in 
his eyes—gave to them instead, the dull- 
ness of mere endurance. 

But now something has happened to 
Billy—something that makes me want 
the shoe in my shrine. A friend gave him 
a book of biographies of men and women 
who had defeated handicaps. For more 
than a week Billy left it lying on his 
desk. Then one rainy night he read it. 

Billy has decided to be a sports writer 
—the best one—maybe as famous as Mr. 
John Kieran on Information Please. He 
has begun to study English composi- 
tion; he has joined a class in journalism. 
A friend has loaned him a typewriter and 
in a little over a month Billy has been 
able to use it successfully. The light is 
coming back into his eyes and the hard 
lines of suffering on his young face are 
softening. Now and then for hours and 
once for most of the day, Billy has for- 
gotten the shoe. He told me so himself. 


Last month Billy had his first ride in 
an airplane and some days afterward 
wrote a verse. He has been practicing the 
writing of verse because he thinks it may 
help when he has a sports column in 
some great newspaper. After some per- 
suasion, Billy gave the verse to me. It is 
called, 


PILOT 


“Though giant it may be 

And great in power 

It is not in command— 

Not for one hour. 

This white-winged bird 

Flies not where it will. 

Obedient to the pilot’s hand 

It rises or is still. 

Such a pilot I would be— 
Master of the plane called Me.” 
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Perhaps some day Billy will be more 
than a writer of verse for a sports col- 
umn. 

A brave shoe—that—resting like a 
heavy weight against the support of 
Billy’s desk. A handicap—worthy of a 
shrine. 

Of course I cannot build a shrine for 
all the brave shoes that walk through the 
day and the night. It would cover block 
after block in more cities than one. The 
shoes of Mary, the laundress who stands 
for hours on the wet floor in the hot, 
breathless room of the great laundry; the 
shoes of Walter, the young Negro whom 
they take to the dye house in the cold 
gray hours of the early morning; the 
shoes of Barbara, timid shoes that take 
her home between two and three in the 
morning when everyone else who lives in 
the homes on the narrow, dingy street is 
asleep and safe. In the shadows fear 
gives wings to the shoes; and the shoes 
with rubber soles that take Tom winter 
and summer long before light, to leave 
milk bottles at door after door; the shoes 
of Mike—brave shoes indeed that take 
him through the dark alleys leading to 
the wharves and in the morning back to 
the three rooms where a brown-haired 
girl with two young children waits anx- 
iously—always praying for the sound of 
the shoes in the long hall—but never 
sure that they will come. 

It would be a vast building indeed, the 
shrine into which the brave shoes of 
young and old from ocean to ocean and 
from Canada to Mexico might rest. 





But I do not really need that sort of 
shrine. There is the shrine of memory 
where, as I said before, I can see the 
brave shoes pass whenever I will. 

In a recent book I made a confession. I 
confessed how great was my desire for a 
home by the sea—a home built on a rock 
—a home I know will never be. But re- 
cently I have found something almost as 
good. Here in this suburban city I have 
found a new home in which to live; and it 
is built on a rock—a great jagged gray 
rock that rises high above the house. 
Steps of stone lead up to the summit 
where roses and oak trees shade a seat 
cut in the solid rock behind which a flag 
pole reaches toward the sky. 


As I sit here in the little sun room, I 
can create in memory my shrine for 
brave shoes. They are climbing the steps 
—the shoes of the courageous spirits of 
those who deserve far more from life 
than life has yet learned how to give. 
But life can learn and it must. The 
Christian philosophy—Christ’s philoso- 
phy—life must try without flinching; 
must with overwhelming desire test it in 
honest sincerity. Life has tried every- 
thing else and seen it dismally fail. The 
brave shoes of the common folk of earth 
deserve a world through which they can 
walk not only with great courage but 
with great joy. 

As I sit here in the stillness of the twi- 
light looking at my rock, I can see the 
brave shoes of the centuries climbing the 
steep ascent. Some day they will arrive. 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD, always a crusading journal, has this as its permanent platform: To 
conserve, interpret, and extend the vital elements of EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. To 
support WORLD PEACE: that it may be world-wide and lasting; CHURCH UNITY: that 
it may be an organic reality; TEMPERANCE: that through educa- 
tion it may become universal and that the liquor problem may be 
solved. To carry forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces... wherever they appear... that 
bid fair to aid in the effort to make a CHRIST-LIKE WORLD. 
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Two Easter Meditations 


THE CHURCH 
me Church is an Institution, at once human and divine. In its human 


parts it is as weak as man, but presently it is as powerful as God. 

The Church has had the answer for men’s bodies. Before Christ came 
the only law man knew was survival of the fittest. The rule was claw and 
fang. Regard for the aged and weak is a Christian grace. Hospitals are 
signboards of Christianity planted by the Church through the centuries, 
over the world. 

The Church has had the answer for men’s minds. Higher education for 
the masses, indeed all “free” education is the child of the Christian Church. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free” is Christianity’s 
emancipation proclamation for the minds of men. The most distinguished 
and oldest colleges of America have been church-founded and they were 
first conceived as “centers of evangelization and for the preparation of 
Christian ministers.” ‘ 

The Church in a comprehensive program of Evangelism has had the an- 
swer for men’s souls. Only in the Church is the supreme purpose of Christ 
to save lives and life from sin, and to preserve the sacredness of human 
personality kept as the transcendent mission and passion of all activity. 
Into all the world with Christ, and beginning here and now, is the perma- 
nent mission of the Church. 

In peace and war Christianity has had the answer for youth. Christianity 
through the Church is the unfailing hope of searching young people. It was 
the Church that gave to youth the first national and world organization of 
youth—Christian Endeavor. The Church, not Communism or Fascism or 
any other “ism”, discovered the leadership and service possibilities of youth. 
Today, the Church is the one and only agency that continues across all 
frontiers and in spite of all conflicts to hold youth to their indestructible 
spiritual unity in Jesus Christ. Christianity through the Church has the 
answer for man’s questions and the solution of society’s problems. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO FOLLOW CHRIST 


To follow Christ means in peace or war to be changed. Men and women 
changed by Christ, change the world. This is God’s comprehensive formula 
for redeeming lives and life. To follow Jesus Christ is the great adventure. 
Before His leadership all other leaders shrink in size, and all other programs 
assume lesser proportions. But His plan is not easy and Christianity is 
hard, harder than Communism, harder than Fascism, harder than Nazism. 
In this lies at once the hope and challenge of the Gospel of Christ. To 
follow Him means to accept the challenge of brute force, and with dynamic 
love to win over fear and hatred. 
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To follow Christ means to discover 
and to accept His attitude toward indi- 
viduals and institutions. What did He 
have to say about children, the poor and 
under-privileged; social outcasts and the 
exploiter of holy things? What was 
Christ’s attitude toward race and social 
intolerance? Where did Jesus put the 
major emphasis of His ministry? The 
life of Christ as found in the four gospels 
has the answer for all these and many 
other questions. And His life is the most 
thrilling, romantic, challenging biography 
ever written. 

To follow Jesus Christ is individual 
and personal. “Whatsoever He saith unto 
thee, do it!” is the Christian’s high com- 
mand. In these stern times the Christian 
Church must companion her sons and 
daughters wherever, hearing that call and 
faithful to conscience, they go. 

He is our Risen Lord. The Christian 
Church is the Resurrection Church. He 
leads into the more abundant life. 


“It Is All Too Splendid” 


HE great Russian painter, Vereshcha- 

gin, once visited Darjeeling and took 
his seat to paint the scene, the lovely- 
hued, snow-clad, towering heights of the 
Himalayas. He looked and looked but 
did not paint. His wife handed him 
brush and paints. “Not now, not now,” 
he said, “it is all too splendid.” 

Night came, but the picture was never 
painted. Those are great hours for the 
soul, when subdued by the splendor we 
are lost in wondering contemplation. It 
is good at times to leave our painting, 
our dissecting, our strenuous quests along 
Nature’s ways, that we may steep our- 
selves in the wonder. 

What a builder God is, for He built 
the mountains and established the hills. 
What a gardener He is, fashioning wild 
gardens of infinitely varied beauty on 
hill and moor and valley and by shore 
and wayside. What a forester He is, for 
He “planted the trees and gave them 
everlasting poetry.” What an artist He 
is, what skill in the use of light and shad- 
ow, equal master in miniature as in the 
most spacious landscape! And what a 
poet, for every leaf and flower is a poem. 

Concerning shells by the shore, some- 
one has written of “lines that flow, shapes 
that sing, and colors that make melody.” 

The beauty and wonder of the world 
are beyond any man’s power to anticipate 
or to depict. Describing a morning scene 
in a mountain apple orchard, Bishop 
Quayle once said that had he arranged 
the scene to his liking, he would have had 
one far less satisfying to his heart. Ap- 
ple blossom he calls the perfection of all 
blossoming loveliness. No words can ex- 
press the thrill of such a scene in spring. 
“God,” he says, “goes beyond our imag- 
inings. He is always going a little fur 
ther than our largest expectations.” We 
never exhaust the beauty. There is ever 
some new combination, some new hat- 
mony, some light effect, to amaze us. 
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Ly CHARLES M. 


SHELDON 


Oy ] ARE born into a world of 
Dk problems and at present 

— there is a large number of them. 

The economic problem, which covers 
a wide field of government and business 
activity; the capital and labor problem, 
and the different problems that go with 
capital and labor respectively; the tax- 
ation problem, national and state; the 
unemployment problem, and connected 
with that, the relief problem; the con- 
scription and draft problem, and tied up 
with that all the problems that belong to 
what is known as the defense plans of 
the government; and to top all the world 
problems is the war problem which al- 
ways carries with it an uncounted num- 
ber of other problems that affect the 
entire human society. 

But there is one major problem that is 
greater than any or all of the other world 
problems. And that greatest of all world 
problems is the human problem. 

Jesus was born into a small province 
owned and ruled by the Roman Empire. 
This province, called Palestine, was about 
the size of the state of Vermont and it 
was ruled by a Procurator who sat as a 
high judge in Jerusalem. It was in this 
Roman court that Jesus was condemned 
to be crucified. And there was no appeal. 

This Roman Empire was militaristic 
and materialistic. It lived on slavery and 
if it wanted anything it took it by force. 
If a Roman had slaves he could kill them 
and nothing was done about it The 
Roman government was rotten to the 
core, socially, and it believed in nothing 
but brute force and personal gratification 
of the senses. 

And yet Jesus did not denounce it and 
spoke of it only twice. He was not 
interested in governments. His whole 
passion and emphasis went out toward 
the individual. Of course it is probably 
true that if He had denounced the 
Roman Empire He would have been put 
to death before He could finish His mis- 
sion. But He never denounced the Greek 
government or any other form of govern- 
ment which was equally totalitarian. In 
other words His whole mission was the 
redemption of human beings. If the 
human problem was solved, all other 
problems would be solved. Because it is 
people who make their own problems and 
they make them either for human happi- 
ness or human misery. 

And so He was content to choose a 
number of fishermen and uneducated 
working men as His disciples, and He 
lived with them and converted them to 
His way of life and when He finally left 
them He said simply, “Go teach what I 
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THE 
GREATEST 
WORLD 
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have taught.” He did not lay out any 
plan for a republic or a monarchy or any 


form of government. He did not lay 
down any rules for a church or tell His 
disciples how to run a church or any 
other form of state or civic government. 
All He taught had to do with human 
conduct. Conduct was of supreme im- 
portance to His mind, and on that sub- 
ject He spent His life and lived it, taking 
for granted that if people were of the 
right sort they would make a satisfying 
and happy world. 

Now if the human problem is the 
greatest problem and if conduct is the 
most important subject to be taught 
and lived, how can we solve this human 
problem and create the right sort of 
humans to solve all the problems they 
have to face? 

In this republic of ours, which is a 
free democracy, there are five great 
organizations that ought to have tre- 
mendous power in shaping conduct in 
men and women beginning as soon as 
they are born. 

These five organizations are the state, 
the press, the school, the church and the 
home. Each one can and should exercise 
its influence on human beings to build up 
character and mold the human being into 
an influence to make a decent and livable 
world. 

The State through its chosen officials, 
governors, mayors, members of legisla- 


tures, and Congress should and could 
exercise a personal influence to create the 
right sort of state and national citizens. 
It is of far more importance that we elect 
the right sort of men to the Congress 
than a single man to the White House. 
In any case the State should be looked 
upon as a great and powerful influence 
for human betterment. 

The Press is a powerful instrument for 
the creation of character and conduct. 
I have always believed that the editor 
or publisher of a great daily paper was 
under just as much obligation to help 
reform the world as the minister. And I 
hope to live long enough to see a real 
Christian daily that would use a tre- 
mendous influence in shaping real Chris- 
tian character among its readers. 

The School is another institution that 
can do a great work of conduct-building. 
The teacher of conduct ought to be the 
most important teacher in every school 
and college. The best book in the world 
is the Bible. It ought to be a part of the 
curriculum in every school. (Excuse a 
personal item. The Kansas School Board 
has endorsed the use of my own Every- 
day Bible in every rural school in this 
state. The Supreme Court of this state 
in a unanimous decision has ruled that 
the Bible can be used “without comment” 
in the school devotions and the class 
room.) 

The Church is another organization 
that stands for character building. The 
main purpose of the minister is to change 
people’s minds. If I had a parish again 
I would select the most Christian doctor 
in my church to lead a class of boys and 
young men in a study of the physical life, 
teaching the plain truths of sex and 
bodily behavior. And I would choose a 
woman doctor to do the same thing for a 
class of girls and young women. The 
church fails of its mission if it is not all 
the time trying to make better humans. 
The time has come for a union of all 
the different denominations for the com- 
mon good. I want to live to see the 
United Church of the United States. 

But the Home, is perhaps the most 
important and powerful of all the na- 
tional institutions for the making of 
better men and women, starting with 
the child as soon as born and going on 
with the power that no other institution 
has ever had. If the Home fails to build 
up the right kind of character it is the 
most serious failure ‘of all. Our state 
institutions are filled with boys and girls 
and young men and women because at 
some vital point the Home has broken | 
down. If the boys and girls all over the 
world had had the right sort of Home 
training that Jesus taught, there would 
be no war and no race hate and no selfish 
ambitions. The world is full of problems 
because the Home has not lived up to 
its own problem to train the children 
in conduct and character. How else can 
we account for the fact that a group of 
educated business men, most of them 
(Continued on page 59) 
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In Carlsbad Caverns Nature has chiseled caves which are really vast chambers, in which stalactites 
and stalagmites present bewilderingly beautiful jeweled and lace effects, making it a fairyland 


Superintendent Boles, of Carlsbad Caverns, 
and Robert L. “Believe It or Not,” Ripley 


The Sermon UNDER te Mounl 


WR T LEAST once every day, and 
frequently repeated several 

times, a mighty sermon is de- 
livered down deep in the bowels of the 
earth. The congregations, which often 
number more than a thousand, unite in 
one accord that here in this enormous 
underground chapel man approaches the 
Infinite. 

The ceremony is unique in that not a 
word is spoken. There is no clergyman 
in the role of mediator. Here every one 
walks alone the narrow trail to his Crea- 
tor. Here every one is equal in inter- 
viewing his Maker. 

There are no stained glass configura- 
tions nor purple vestments to awe the 
eye; no thundering organ casts its spell 
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By DAvip B. HOLLAND 


upon the ear. Emotional incitement is 
reduced to a minimum. 

In this strange cathedral the pious and 
the infidel meet on common ground. 
Neither comes to judge, nor is he judged. 
Here the faithful and unbeliever are 
swept away by a conscious profundity 
of soul that lifts them clear of their ma- 
terial selves. Here the mind is kindled 
with the contemplation of existence as 
transcending mere creeds and dogmas. 

This mammoth temple, hidden in the 
bosom of Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, is located in the foothills of the 
Guadalupe Mountains in Southeastern 
New Mexico. Last year nearly a quar- 
ter of a million visitors made the pil- 
grimage to this little-known and out-of- 


the-way shrine; and, in an exalting rite 
lasting only thirty seconds, were bap- 
tized in the solemn atmosphere of Na- 
ture’s most beautiful grotto. 

Here the visitor finds himself con- 
fronted with the unusual. A _ fervent 
aspiration for something higher and more 
sustaining overwhelms him. Few depart 
from this impressive sanctuary without 
carrying away with them a sublime in- 
spiration. Numbers take leave with the 
conviction that they had personally 
communed, in this brief interval, with 
the Almighty; while many return again 
to receive still more of this exaltation 
that it might be impressed deeper within 
their consciousness. 

When first you go down into Carlsbad 
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The imposing structure, ‘Rock of Ages,” in Carlsbad Caverns 
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Caverns you are definitely thrilled with 
a weird expectancy of underworld mys- 
tery. A faint but pleasant suffocation 
rises in your breast and hovers about the 
throat. You move slowly down graceful, 
twisting trails that take you far under 
the earth’s surface, some 750 feet. Your 
eyes are wide and alert for the first indi- 
cations of hanging pendants. As you 
move along, concealed _ illumination 
throws soft floodlights upon a rapidly 
unfolding grandeur. Ceilings rise higher 
and the breadth and length of the cham- 
bers increase in magnitude. 

Suddenly your breath is swept away. 
For a moment you stand frozen, en- 
thralled, and then proceed with lingering 
steps. You have come upon gigantic 
crustations of translucent draperies, ex- 
quisite crystal spires, and flagstaffs that 
tower to stupendous heights. On all 
sides are huge tapestry designs spun out 
of gypsum with the same delicate handi- 
craft that a spider effects in spinning his 
web. 

From arched domes that look down on 
you from dizzy elevations suspend 
countless stalactites of every shape and 
contour. These icicle-like shafts range 
from imperceptible needles to colossal 
chandeliers that stagger the imagination; 
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while no less amaz- 
ing are the massive 
stalagmites rising 
from the floor on 
which you tread to 
meet the curtained 
clusters overhead. 

Everywhere the 
eye turns, in this 
greatest of all un- 
derground caverns, 
it is met with fra- 
gilely woven pat- 
terns and lacy por- 
tieres. Far ahead 
one beholds an im- 
penetrable mantle 
of snowy florescence 
in which he im- 
agines himself about 
to be entangled. 
The density of 
frosty formations 
increases with ev- 
ery step. 

Pagodas and bow- 
ers of weeping wil- 
low vie with totem 
poles and eerie 
niches to gain your 
attention. Cat- 
aracts, alcoves and 
marble rotundas 
tempt the visitor 
to abandon the 
trail and_ explore 
their mysterious re- 
cesses. New won- 
ders steadily unfurl 
through this fan- 
tastic fairyland of 
limestone deposits, 
all of which nature 
has tinted in soft shades of white and 
tan, and more sparingly in hues of rose, 
green and purple. 

It is near the end of our journey that 
we come upon that most impressive 
part of the caverns known as the big 
room. Invariably muffled gasps arise 
from the startled onlookers. The cham- 
ber’s dimensions are nearly a mile in 
length by more than six hundred feet in 
width. Its vault-like ceiling rears to a 
height of 350 feet. So incredible is the 
vastness of this room that it grips the 
visitor with paralyzing effect. Enchant- 
ing cascades of flowing rock, pools of 
clear green water, onyx walls embracing 
a virtual forest of symmetrical columns, 
prepare him for an experience he prob- 
ably will never again behold. 

We are a party of perhaps five hun- 
dred. Two abreast we ascend the wind- 
ing trail up a terraced acclivity which 
approaches a point where crystalline 
walls meet the glacial ceiling. A land of 
frozen dunes suddenly opens before us. 
Beyond the topmost eminence a yawn- 
ing chasm suggests itself. Half-way to 
this mystical abyss the ranger brings our 
party to a halt. 

A second ranger, far below, requests 
our attention. 


Turning about, we look down into 
breathtaking splendor. Great pendu- 
lous formations from above fuse with 
the conical pillars rising from the cavern 
floor. As far as the eye can see, off into 
distant vistas, stalactites and _stalag- 
mites caress each other in eternal em- 
brace. Towering curtains of plaited rock 
fold gracefully back, like the proscenium 
of an amphitheater, to allow the gaze to 
penetrate still farther into the arctic 
wonderland beyond. One fancies himself 
in a sylvan woodland after a heavy snow 
fall has laid its coat of ermine upon 
every branch and twig. 

When awed comment is stilled, the 
ranger below directs us to be seated; and 
for the next few minutes a mild stampede 
for seats, such as there are, takes place. 
Along the sides of the trail are innumer- 
able flat stones and boulders, and on 
these we sit. 

The ranger now directs our attention 
to a giant mound on our left. It is a 
huge Gargantua of a stalagmite that 
would easily require two dozen people 
to circle, hand in hand, at the base. 
Rising majestically from its glistening 
foundation we behold it to be fashioned 
of miniature cascades, layer upon layer, 
in graduated setbacks, and wrought deli- 
cately in fine filigree in contrasting 
shades of tan. A Niagara of flowing 
stone falls over its lofty pinnacle. 

This imposing structure is fittingly 
called Rock of Ages. Indeed it symbol- 
izes stability and strength. During count- 
less aeons, drop by drop, the seepage, 
filtering through beds of limestone, 
dripped from the ceiling and left its in- 
finitesimal deposits of calcium carbonate 
to evolve the shaft’s present magnifi- 
cence. 

At this point we are informed that for 
thirty seconds the caverns will be thrown 
back into their original state of solid 
darkness. We are requested, during this 
total obscurity, to contribute absolute 
silence. 

Muscles draw taut. An emptiness set- 
tles in the pit of our stomachs. Every- 
body is twisting nervously. The first 
battery of lights in our immediate vicin- 
ity goes out. Farther away a second 
battery is cut off. A third is extinguished, 
and slowly the cavern becomes darker 
and darker until, finally, the last visible 
glow has disappeared down the far end 
of the chamber. 

With the passing of this sole ray the 
coolness of night steals, like an icy chill, 
upon us. A faint terror creeps into our 
hearts. The awful stillness and isolation 
touch us with dismaying apprehension. 
Our knees crawl under our chins and 
arms circle them tightly. Down in the 
depths of our souls we feel the stifling 
pangs of a latent fear. 

Slowly a conscious light begins to dawn 
upon us. We become unaware of the 
stark night and discover ourselves calm, 
collected and resigned, giving thought to 
the things of life which we never before 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 1 | 


TRANSMITTING POWER 
“YE SHALL RECEIVE POWER.” 
READ ACTS 1:1-9. 


Tuey have found a use for old naval 
vessels. They sail our coasts and up the 
rivers where, owing to drought or other 
emergencies, electric power has failed. 
Then they supply power until the usual 
sources are again available. That is like 
the working Christian. He is always on 
the lookout to serve his Master, in the 
church and in the daily sphere. A help- 
ing hand, a cheering word, a timely 
gift, some special service—these prove 
that God’s grace is adaptable to all 
conditions. And like a power station, 
while the Christian gives, more power 
is generated. 


O Saviour, who didst promise power 
to Thy disciples, teach us to wait on 
Thee, to live in Thee, that we may 
serve. Amen. 


1 §$ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 | 


BEFORE YOU INVEST, INVESTIGATE 
“PROVE ALL THINGS; HOLD FAST THAT 
WHICH IS GOOD.” 

READ I THESSALONIANS 5:12-24. 


Wir HOWARD TAFT used 
to laugh about one of his early cases. 
After an old woman had given evidence 
for the prosecution, Taft sought to 
question her. The woman started to 
leave the stand. “No you don’t,” she 
demurred. “None of your questions for 
me. You aren’t on our side.” It is a 
proof of the truth of our faith that, 
before we invest our life in its service, 
the Apostle urges us to investigate it 
fully. It will bear the closest scrutiny. 
It is not only true, but also it works. 
So having found the good, hold it fast. 


Give us that faith in Thyself, O 
Jesus, that we may be found steadfast 
in devotion to Thee. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, APRIL 3 | 


OUR LIFE COUNTS 
“NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 
READ ROMANS 14:1-9. 


Tuere is a place in England where 
the water petrifies. Percolating through 
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For the Quiet Hour 
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the limestone rock, it gathers up un- 
discernible particles. As each drop falls 
on some articles set beneath, it leaves 
this deposit. In course of time, that 
article is literally encrusted with stone, 
hard, cold, stone. So is it with our 
efforts upon other souls if we use not 
our influence aright. We can be self- 
righteous, critical, and unloving, swift 
to see others’ faults, slow to perceive 
our own. Even though we _ profess 
discipleship, our life may count against 
Him. Let us pray about our personal 
example. 


Grac‘ous God, save us from minimiz- 
ing our gifts or the effect of our lives 
upon others. So shall we further Thy 
purpose. Through Christ, Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 | 


OUR LIVES COUNT FOR GOOD 
“EVERYTHING SHALL LIVE WHITHER THE 
RIVER COMETH.” 

READ EZEKIEL 47:5-9, 


Wane influence can harden and 
petrify other souls, it can also bring 
blessing if used aright. Nor far from 
the spot we described yesterday, the 
river comes flowing quietly from the 
hills. The grass of the meadows is 
greener, they are spangled with flowers, 
because it is watered so. The trees dip 
their branches to the stream. The 
cattle stand knee-deep in it. So the 
old word is fulfilled, “Everything shall 
live.” And lives are like that. They 
can soften, gladden, refresh, and make 
fruitful those lives around them. 
Christ’s gracious, pure and _ whole- 
some influence shows us what we 
can achieve. 


Inspire us to live at our best for the 
sake of the lives we may cheer and aid. 
So shall we glorify Thee, through Jesus, 
Amen. 


[__ SATURDAY, APRIL 5] 


GOD’S GENEROSITY 
“GOD, WHO GIVETH US RICHLY.” 
READ I TIMOTHY 6:13-19. 


How rich is God’s bounty. There is 
beauty, as well as sustenance, in the 
gleaming, golden grain. There is a 
bloom on the fruit, as well as luscious- 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


ness within. A cripple girl, who spent 
the long hours painting flowers, was 
once given a bunch of pansies. She 
looked at them with rapt wonder, al- 
most with reverence. Then she said, 
“T can paint pansies, but I can’t put 
the velvet on. Only God can do that.” 
He does. He clothes the common duties 
of home and business with the beauty 
of a sacrament, offered for love’s sweet 
sake. And everywhere throughout this 
wide world we can see His wondrous 
touch. 


Give us to see the beauty of Thy 
works, Thou Infinite Creator, that we 
may rejoice in Thy power. Through 
the Son of Thy love, Amen. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6 


THE COMING KING 
“THY KING COMETH.” 
READ MATTHEW 21:1-11. 


Waar a marvelous scene. The nar- 
row streets of Jerusalem were filled 
with surging crowds. Cheering, sing- 
ing, rejoicing, filled the air. The ecstatic 
people waved their palm branches, or 
laid their garments in the way. Who 
was this? As they looked at Jesus, 
seated upon an ass, some saw the ful- 
fillment of Zechariah’s prophecy. And 
we see more clearly that this is a 
prophecy of the time “When the war 
drum throbs no longer, when the battle 
flags are furled.” Christ shall yet come 
to His throne. He shall take His great 
power and reign. What are we doing 
to prepare His way? 


Divine Redeemer, whose conquests 
are in love, not violence; who dost come 
not to enslave, but to free, O come to 
our hearts, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


[___MONDAY, APRIL? _] 


WAITING FOR THE CHANCE 
“ANOTHER STEPPETH DOWN BEFORE ME.” 
READ JOHN 5:1-9. 


How vain the excuses which the im- 
potent man, at Bethesda, made to 
Jesus. Yet we are always waiting for 
a more opportune time to do what is 
right. It has been said, “If you have a 
job to do, do it now! Make a start and 
see it through; do it now! Jump right 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


in with all your might, show some 
spirit! Show some fight! Take ahold; 
the thing won’t bite. Do it now!” 
Jesus was waiting to transform that 
man’s life. All he needed was the will 
to be better, and the faith to take the 
proffered love. What are we waiting 
for? 


Grant us grace to use life’s oppor- 
tunities that, proving our fidelity in 
that which is least, we may accomplish 
much for Thee. Amen. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8 


WHY NOT? 
“HE WOULD NOT DEFILE HIMSELF.” 
READ DANIEL 1:5-20. 


ToLeraNnce and broad-mindedness 
are excellent qualities. We need them 
in these days. At the same time, there 
is the tendency to become so broad- 
minded, so tolerant of the questionable 
ways of the world, that we are in 
danger of becoming something akin to 
the swamplands. The banks keep the 
river from becoming a swamp. And 
Christian principles keep the life right. 
When we are tempted to tread in 
forbidden paths, to ask of some in- 
dulgence “Why not? Other people do 
it,” then we are in danger of a grievous 
fall. Daniel was kept true in the face 
of temptation by remembering God. 
If we recall that we are not our own, 
then, and then only, we are safe from 
temptation. 


Because Thou hast redeemed us to be 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works, 
we pray Thee to keep us true, for Thy 
name’s sake, O Lord, Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 


MAN’S FUTILE EFFORTS 
“LAY UP FOR YOURSELVES TREASURES. . .” 
READ MATTHEW 8:19-24. 


In THESE days, when men are striv- 
ing for territorial conquests, Alexander 
the Great points a moral. After his 
death, his hands were so placed, as he 
lay in state, that it could be seen they 
were empty. It suggested that man 
brings nothing into this world, and he 
can carry nothing out. Yet the soul 
which sets its affections on things 
eternal, that lays up treasures in 
heaven, that lives for God, has those 
riches which no thief can steal, and 
which time cannot affect. Strive today 
to live with the emphasis on the 
spiritual. 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” Amen. 
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g {| _THURSDAY, APRIL 10} 


LOVE DIVINE 
“CHRIST OUR PASSOVER IS SACRIFICED.” 
READ MARK 14:17-36. 


Wao can recapture the solemn memo- 
ries of that last evening which our Lord 
spent with His disciples? The memor- 
able celebration of the Passover, into 
which new meaning was poured; the 
dire agony of Gethsemane; the betrayal, 
arrest, and trials before Annas and 
Caiaphas—what anguish is compassed 
by those events. And all for what? 
That God’s gracious love might express 
itself in Christ’s sublime sacrifice for 
man’s sin, and that atonement might 
be made. Verily, He gave His life a 
ransom for many. Let your heart 
ponder today what your redemption 
cost, and grateful love lead to new 
consecration. 


O Saviour Christ, we cannot compute 
the cost nor fathom Thy love. Yet we 
can surrender our lives to Thee. Draw 
us to Thee this day. Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 | 


AT CALVARY’S CROSS 
“THERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM.” 
READ LUKE 23:33-38. 


Way: That is the question which 
we might well ask. Crucifixion was the 
punishment meted out to the vilest. 
Had Jesus broken the law? Was He a 
deceiver of the people? Was He a 
visionary, dying as a victim of man’s 
opposition or a martyr for his cause? 
None of those answers is true. Jesus 
was the Lamb of God, taking away the 
sin of the world, dying to obtain eternal 
redemption for us. He suffered, the 
Just for the unjust, to bring us to God. 
And by accepting His atoning sacrifice 
offered for us, we may find forgiveness, 
reconciliation, and peace. 


“He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, that we 
might go at last to heaven, saved by 
His precious blood.” Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, APRIL 12 I 


THE THIEF IN PARADISE 
“TODAY SHALT THOU BE WITH ME.” 
READ LUKE 23:39-46. 


Thar poor malefactor, penitent and 
believing, says the legend, reached the 
gates of Paradise. Loath to enter, he 
saw Jesus beckoning him in. The Lord 
led him to where the soil had been 
freshly turned. “Look, friend! No 
fruits of the Spirit grow here. It has 
been untended; it is the soil of the 
soul. Redemption hath uprooted the 
weeds, so now let the work begin, that 
love, joy, peace may abound.” The 
man looked up with eyes brimming 
with gratitude. “Lord, if only I had 


begun the work below. .. .” Are we 
striving to bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit? 


With the memory of Thy forgiving 
grace, and Thine atoning love, move 
our souls to new obedience today, for 
Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, APRIL 13 } 


THE RISEN REDEEMER 
“HE IS NOT HERE, BUT IS RISEN.” 
READ LUKE 1-12. 


A MOHAMMEDAN assailed one of 
our missionaries saying that while the 
Moslem can worship at the tomb of 
Mahomet, the Christian has no such 
sacred shrine to which to journey. As 
was pointed out to him, that is the 
glory of our faith. Christ died, it is 
true; He died as the sacrifice for man’s 
sins. But what is equally true is that 
He arose from the dead. And the living 
Lord, vindicated by God’s wondrous 
power, triumphant over the powers of 
death, has no need of a tomb. Let this 
glorious thought dominate the mind. 
Christ the Lord is risen today, Alleluia! 


For Thy great redemption, for the 
efficacy of Thy saving grace, for the 
victory which shall one day bring uni- 
versal dominion, we praise Thee, O 
Lord. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, APRIL 14 I 


OUR PERSONAL APPRAISAL 
“UNTO YOU THAT BELIEVE HE IS... 2” 
READ I PETER 2:1-9. 


Waar does Christ mean to you? 
We knew a soldier who had turned 
from evil ways. He had become truly 
a Christian. Describing what Jesus had 
done for him, he suddenly unbuttoned 
his tunic, and bared his chest. “That’s 
what I think of Him,” he said. There, 
tattooed upon his skin, was the figure 
of the Crucified. It was crude but 
touching, the tribute of an uneducated 
yet sincere soul, bearing the sign of the 
Lord Jesus. Does He mean as much to 
us? Do we bear His likeness in patient 
love and tireless service? What does 
Christ mean to you today? 


Fairest Lord Jesus, who hast loved us 
to the uttermost, help us to love Thee 
with daily increasing devotion. For 
Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


[__TUESDAY, APRIL 1s J 


THE UNFATHOMABLE AFFECTION 
“BEHOLD WHAT MANNER OF LOVE.” 
READ I JOHN 3:1-6. 


Epwarp IRVING, the famous 
preacher of Scotland, was once called 
to the side of a dying lad. Irving 
quietly said, “God loves you. Be assured 
(Continued on page 64) 
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One of the weekly Wednesday evening dinners at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis. This photograph was taken at the church, especially for Christian Herald 
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AT THE CHURCH 


by Gertude Wolff 


= ILL you and Bob sit at my 
table next week?” 

“Sorry, Grace, I’ve promised the 

Browns.” 

“Better luck for me next time,” and 
Grace darts off in the crowd, intent on 
filling her table for next week’s supper. 
Competition is keen and she knows she 
must hurry or everybody will be dated 
up. 
This lively contest for dinner guests 
is a weekly occurrence at the Wednesday 
evening dinners at the Second Presbyteri- 
an Church, in St. Louis. Here, every week 
during fall and winter, from 160 to 300 
persons enjoy a good dinner, beautifully 
served. The conversation is as good as 
the food, for each table is presided over 
by a gracious hostess intent on making 
her guests feel at home. The talk is of 
new books or the morning’s headlines, of 
sports or music—whatever absorbs the 
public attention at the moment. 

That these church suppers are fun is 
proven by the fact that for more than 
twenty years members of Second Church 
have included them regularly in their 
busy schedules. Here come young busi- 
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ness and professional people, career girls 
and undergraduates, medical students, 
country boys and girls on their first city 
job, young parents to whom a “night 
out” is a treat, and the older generation, 
the substantial backlog of any congre- 
gation. 

The setting is attractive, tables bright 
with flowers. "Teen-age girls of the con- 
gregation serve the meal. When the last 
crumb of cake has been eaten and the 
dishes removed, the sparkling talk is 
stilled, the mood subtly changes, and 
without leaving their places all join in 
a brief service of prayer and song. There 
is music by the choir, with piano accom- 
paniment, and a short talk by the pastor, 
Dr. John MaclIvor, or his assistant, Dr. 
Norman Euwer. 

The dinner begins at 6:15 and service 
is over by 8 o'clock, allowing busy peo- 
ple time to keep evening appointments. 
But guests often linger to chat a while, 
while the hostesses assigned for the fol- 
lowing week scurry about from group 
to group filling their table lists. 

These suppers are not sporadic efforts 
but part of a weekly routine, all ar- 


rangements efficiently scheduled, the 
chores fairly distributed, lest they be- 
come a burden to the faithful few. By 
such careful organization the suppers 
materialize as if by magic, giving the 
effect of effortless ease. 

During the dinner the church secre- 
tary reads the list of hostesses for the 
following week. Each hostess is respon- 
sible for filling her table and tables seat 
from eight to twenty-five guests. If a 
table hostess works fast she may fill her 
table before she leaves the church. Other- 
wise she completes the guest list by tele- 
phone invitation later in the week, using 
her copy of the church directory to check 
for names. When the table is filled she 
telephones the reservations to the church 
office. Regularly each week notices of 
the suppers appear in the church bulle- 
tins used at the Sunday services. 

Wednesday evening before the dinner 
hour the church secretary stands at the 
dining room door with the reservation 
lists, directing guests to the proper ta- 
ble, each of which is numbered to sim- 
plify the placement. Special effort is 
made to see that new members receive 
invitations and also that the newcomers 
are introduced and made to feel at home. 

Early in the autumn the hospitality 
chairman is elected by the’ Woman’s 
Association of the church. This chair- 
man chosses the dinner hostess for each 
Wednesday night. The hostess in turn 
invites six women from the congregation 
to act as her assistants. Some come in 
the afternoon to prepare the vegetables; 
others before the dinner hour to arrange 
the flowers, finish table setting and serve 
the plates in the kitchen. 

The dinner hostess discusses the menu 
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A roasting pan of Braised Beef surrounded with vegetables snapped in 
the oven af Second Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. A lusty dash of 
tomato ketchup works wonders with this roast, adding spice and savor 














































































The Easter ham is ready to carve! 


in advance with the church cook who 
places the grocery order by telephone. 
In addition to the Wednesday dinners, 
this full-time cook serves a luncheon and 
three or four other dinners each week to 
various church groups. Two paid part- 
time assistants help the cook with the 
dishes. 

The fifty cents charged for the dinners 
occasionally fails to cover the cost of the 
food and the wages of cook and helpers. 
But any deficit is met by the Hospitality 
Fund of the Woman’s Association. The 
waitresses receive free dinners in return 
for their services. Paper doilies and nap- 


_ kins save laundry bills. The flowers for 


‘ 


the tables are often “seconds” donated 
by the florist who regularly provides the 
church with its flowers. 

The kitchen is equipped with a stand- 
ard institution gas range and steam ta- 
bles to keep the food warm. Ice cream 
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is frozen in an electric refrigerator. All 
cakes served are baked by the cook. The 
menu usually includes a roast or chicken 
(turkey at holiday time), potatoes, a 
vegetable, possibly a salad, dessert, coffee 
and tea. The most usual dessert is ice 
cream and cake. Onions, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage are never served in deference to 
those who may be prejudiced against 
these strong-flavored vegetables. Fresh 
pork is also taboo. 

Here are typical menus. The recipes 
are from the files of the Church House- 
keeping Bureau. 


Menu I 
Chicken and Noodles 
Buttered Peas 
Carrot Cabbage Salad 
Homemade Rolls Butter 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Brown Sugar Cookies 


: CHICKEN AND NOODLES 


2 4-pound hens 1% teaspoons celery 
1% pounds noodles salt 

6 ounces onion ¥% teaspoon pepper 

1 ounce salt 2 quarts white sauce, 
medium 


Wash, clean and cut up chicken. Add 
4 quarts warm water. Add few slices of 
onion, carrots and parsley and 2 tea- 
spoons salt to water in which chicken is 
cooked. Cook until tender. Drain off 
chicken stock. Cook noodles in 3 quarts 
of hot chicken stock to which chopped 
onion, salt, celery salt and pepper have 
been added. When noodles are tender, 
add cubed chicken and cream sauce. 
Cook 20 minutes. Yield: 50 servings 
with No. 10 dipper. 


CARROT CABBAGE SALAD 


6% pounds or 2% gal- 
lons cabbage 
4 pounds carrots 


1 quart mayonnaise 
1 pound (7 medium) 
green peppers 


Shred cabbage with French knife. Add 
salt to taste. Combine cabbage with one 
pint mayonnaise. Grate carrots and add 
salt to taste. Add one pint of mayon- 
naise and mix lightly. Chop green pep- 
pers very fine. Press green peppers into 
bottom of mold or pyrex cup to depth 
of about 4 inch; then cabbage for about 
an inch and carrots for 34 inch. Let 
stand in ice box for one hour. Unmold 
on lettuce leaf. Serve with mayonnaise 
or French dressing. Yield: 50 servings. 


ROLLS—PLAIN 









1 quart milk 1% ounces (3 cakes) 
6 ounces sugar yeast 

1% ounces salt 4 ounces (2-3) eggs 
4 ounces butter 3 pounds bread flour 


Take one pint of milk, add sugar, salt 
and fat. Scald. Remove from stove, add 
remainder of milk. Cool to lukewarm 
(80-85° F.). Add beaten eggs and crum- 
bled yeast cakes. Beat until yeast is dis- 
solved. Add one-third of the flour and 
beat with French whip until bubbles are 
formed on the surface of the sponge. 
Cover and let stand in warm place until 
light (25-30 minutes). Add the remain- 
der of the flour until a smooth elastic 
dough is formed. Turn out on board and 
knead lightly. (May be necessary to add 
more flour as dough should not be 
sticky.) Put dough into greased bowl. 
Brush with melted butter. Cover. Let 
rise in proof box or in a warm place 
(80-85° F.) free from drafts until double 
in bulk (2-24% hours). Punch down. 
Form into rolls of desired shape. Put 
on greased baking pan, brush with melted 
butter. Cover. Let rise until light or 
double in bulk (45 minutes to 1 hour). 
Bake at 410-425° F. for 12-15 minutes. 
For Ice Box Rolls; after dough has been 
made let it rise until double in bulk. 
Punch down. Brush with melted fat. 
Cover dough with damp cloth to prevent 
crust forming on top. Put into ice box 
to chill. It will be necessary to take 
dough out of ice box several times and 
punch down to break air bubbles. Dough 
will continue to rise as long as it is warm. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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T IS a cheerful Sunday morn- 
We ing in July and you are on 
your way to church. Junior and 
Sally are already in Sunday School, well 
scrubbed. You had to leave the morning 
papers littered over the living room floor, 
because you all dawdled lazily over hot 
biscuits and honey and listened so long 
to the short wave news broadcast that 
you almost were late starting. But, never 
mind, dinner is well under way, with the 
roast purring in the fireless cooker. You 
have just reminded George, your hus- 
band, as you climb the church steps, that 
you are both going to tea at the Browns’, 
and he has muttered that, shucks, he had 
planned to spend the afternoon fixing 
that aérial, when you suddenly realize 
that something is terribly, frighteningly 
wrong, for George — your George —is 
wearing a turban! 

It’s a great, black and silver affair, 
cocked at a rakish angle over his left ear. 
Furthermore, George’s overcoat and coat 
have vanished, leaving him decked out 
in a purple shirt and maroon trousers, 
joined by a wide sash of blue and scarlet 
around his middle. 
browner even than it was that winter 
you spent in Florida, with, worst of all, 
an enormous black mustache sprawling 
above at least a week’s crop of stubble! 
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And his face is. 


Mansoor is a leading Shaqlawan Christian, 
and sings bass in church every Sunday 
in a language that has been dead every- 


where else for over fifteen hundred years 


KURDISTAN 


“George!” you gasp weakly—and stop, 
for all at once you are not feeling so 
well yourself. . . . You feel weighted 
down, as it were. You steal a look. Your 
coat has vanished too, and, instead of 
your Sunday silk, you are wearing a 
long, shapeless, Mother Hubbard sort of 
dress of dark blue cotton with—heavens 
above — ballooning trousers gathered 
harem fashion at the ankles and peeking 
coyly out above bright red slippers with 
turned-up toes. And you are on your 
way to church! But there is worse. Your 
new spring hat—the one George fussed 
so about because he said it wasn’t big 
enough to cost that much—has given 
way to a turban which, from the feel, is 
very much like your husband’s. And, 
worst of all, when you reach up to find 
what is tickling your nose, you pull off 
a big gold button set with a bright blue 
turquoise. 

At this point you are ready to turn 
and run for home, praying that you don’t 
meet anybody you know, but George 
doesn’t seem to realize anything is the 
matter and pilots you inside. The door 
of the church is strange, too. Its wood 
is inches thick, reinforced with bands of 
iron. George can barely swing it open. 

Inside you can see almost nothing at 
all. Then you make out George bending 


down and taking off his shoes. You hope 
against hope old Mrs. Jones doesn’t see 
him. He tosses them casually on a huge 
pile of slippers, which yor hadn’t seen 
before. In a daze you do v. . same with 
yours. George nods to you and moves 
off in the gloom to the other side of the 
building. You feel a tug at your skirt. 
A woman urges you to sit down beside 
her on the floor. You realize, then, that 
the church is full of people, all sitting on 
the floor, since there isn’t a pew in the 
place. The men are on one side, the 
women on the other. 

If only you could see better! There 
are no windows at all, and the only light 
comes from two candles on the bare little 
altar. Up in front, a choir of small boys 
is singing the weirdest, saddest music 
you ever heard in a language that is 
completely strange. Goose-flesh prickles 
all along your spine, and you are sad and 
happy all at once. 


Father Gabriel, a Christian of Kurdistan, with 
one of his flock in front of the church door 


So might you feel if you were suddenly 
turned into an Assyrian Christian in 
Kurdistan, going prosaically to church 
on Sunday morning. 

I myself felt just about as unreal when 
I first visited a church in Shaqlawah, a 
Kurdish village up in the mountains of 
Iraq, a few miles from the Persian bor- 
der. Never in (Continued on page 46) 
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By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


EN years ago the dusty country roads 

of Georgia were humble footpaths trod 
by humble people. Some of the roads bore 
the imprints of naked feet, for poverty 
was no stranger here. The people knew 
hunger and they knew God. Their cus- 
toms were quaint and almost feudal at 
times; as queer to a city dweller as the 
urban slums would be to a Georgia 
“cracker.” And then from their obscurity 
Erskine Caldwell, a bitter and disgusted 
Southern novelist, brought them to Broad- 
way and Hollywood through his book 
“Tobacco Road.” 

The stage version of the novel shocked 
the East. Were there people in the South 
like the farmer Jeeter Lester, who ate 
turnips in the dirt and beat his children? 
How could such ignorance and brutality 
exist? And such immorality! The play 
is now in its eighth year. Mr. Caldwell 
became famous. And Hollywood wheeled 
up its cameras. 

Jeeter Lester on celluloid, for the sake 
of accuracy, is a mite of an improvement 
on the stage version. We suspect he may 
have a soul; the play proves he has none. 
Jeeter is still too lazy to feed himself and 
his family; Ellie May, Dude and the rest 
are mere animals; Sister Bessie sins be- 
tween hymns and the shadow of the 
Middle Ages hangs heavily over Tobacco 
Road. From the safe distance of Holly- 
wood, Nunnally Johnson, another native 
son, has refined the screen play by re- 
moving the glands from Mr. Caldwell’s 
animals. John Ford, who seldom directs 
a bad picture, has injected semi-pathos 
into the climax, but otherwise “Tobacco 
Road” is a brutal caricature of which 
20th Century-Fox has little right to be 
proud. 

There may be a few Jeeter Lesters in 
the South. But from a grain of truth, 
Caldwell and his screen writers have 
woven a disgusting distortion. They de- 
pict a deeply religious, hard-working peo- 
ple as men and women without souls. 
From those same people came such 
Americans as Lincoln and Jackson. And 
these native sons weren’t Jeeter Lesters 
according to history. 

We are not blaming the cast of excel- 
lent performers; indeed, Charley Grape- 
win sustains whatever pathos and emotion 
there is in the film by his marvelous flair 
for restrained, yet sincere acting. Mar- 
jorie Rambeau as Sister Bessie; Gene 
Tierney as Ellie May and Elizabeth Pat- 
terson as Mrs. Jeeter are almost as equal- 
ly commendable. In justice to them: they 
did not write “Tobacco Road” but only 
acted it. 


Like “Pastor Hall,’ United Artists’ 
“So Ends Our Night” is an intelligent and 
Mature anti-Nazi film, which, although 
propaganda-laden, presents a credible pic- 
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ture of democracy under the swastika. 
Two anti-Hitler Germans (Fredric March 
and Glenn Ford) flee from one country 
to another, only to find the boots of the 
Storm Troopers thundering behind them. 
Their families are torn away from them 
and peace and security seem values for- 
gotten in a mad world. The film is well 
acted, with Margaret Sullavan, Frances 
Dee and Erich von Stroheim contributing 
excellent supporting performances. 


James Cagney and Olivia de Havilland 
are featured in “Strawberry Blonde” a 
nostalgic tale of the Gay Nineties. Lack- 
ing in drama and action, the film is chiefly 
interesting for its detailed portrayal of 
customs and manners of the period. 
Cagney, as usual, is a pugnacious little 
fellow who seeks revenge against the man 
who sent him to prison. Miss de Havilland 
is the sacrificing wife who bears her hus- 
band’s temper and occasional flirtations; 
Rita Hayworth, George Tobias and Alan 
Hale lend the main support. A Warner 
Brothers picture. 


Ingrid Bergman seems doomed to a film 
life of frustration and unhappiness. Her 
first American appearance in “Intermezzo” 
found her in love with the very much wed 
Leslie Howard; her second featured role 
in Columbia’s “Adam Had Four Sons” 
again brings us Miss Bergman as the 
noble soul who through many sacrifices 
keeps the family honor of the Warner 
Baxters through the relinquishing of her 
own hopes. The Swedish star is unusually 
fine in this difficult role with Baxter, Susan 
Hayward and Fay Wray excellent in their 
respective parts. For adults only. 


Although a minor film, “Scattergood 
Baines” is a wholesome family picture 
with a welcome human touch. Guy Kib- 
bee portrays the lovable, clear-thinking 
Scattergood so well known to readers of 
the Clarence Budington Kelland stories, 
who holds his place in Coldriver through 
his honesty and loyalty. Cast features 
Carol Hughes as the schooi-ma’am and 
Emma Dunn as Baines’ wife. An RKO 
picture. 


Thanks to the production code now in 
effect, the new version of “Trial of Mary 
Dugan” starring Larraine Day and Robert 
Young is a marked improvement over the 
old film which starred Norma Shearer, 
happily lacking the moral laxity of the 
original. An M-G-M picture. 


Deanna Durbin makes her first expedi- 
tion into the realms of sophistication in 
“Nice Girl.” She’s still more effective 
(and charming) as Miss High School 
America. We hope Universal keeps her 
that way. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


DURING the many years of the Preach- 
er’s writing for publication, he has 
found from what people say to him and 
from letters he gets, that they like to hear 
about his various travels and experiences. 
Staying with a parson the other night near 
Boston, he told how he, too, like the 
preacher, has a phone extension by the 
bed so he can be called on for any kind of 
help at any time; and that the other night 
the phone awoke him at three o’clock in 
the morning. It was a parishioner telling 
how he (the parishioner, ) had just become 
the father of a baby girl at the hospital. 
Back of that phone call one feels the won- 
derful family-like relationship that exists 
between this minister and his people. 

Dining at the table with a very promi- 
nent Bishop, he told me how a young man 
had come to him some twenty-five years 
ago and said, “Bishop I want the very 
worst assignment you have in your dio- 
cese. Pay me a living for two years— 
and then not a missionary cent more.” 
This fellow’s plan of work was to take re- 
ligion right into their homes. He never 
had a single organization of any kind—not 
even a Sunday School. One day he sent 
word to the Bishop to come out to his field 
(he never “asked” or “requested”) the 
next Wednesday at three o’clock. The 
Bishop went. Ascending four flights of 
rickety stairs he found a confirmation can- 
didate ninety-nine years old! 

Mrs. Preacher and I had such a delight- 
ful supper at a beautiful old homestead 
with our hostess—eighty-five years old. 
What popovers she made! “My husband’s 
sister had been in charge here for many 
years when I came as bride,” she said, 
“and Tl tell you we never had a cross 
word during these forty years and more.” 
After some years I asked her if it was not 
hard for her to have me come on the 
scene? “Heavens no,” came the answer, “I 
was glad enough to have you take it over.” 
“Tt is not always so,” Thought the preach- 
er. You know when the daughter thought 
she couldn’t marry her boy friend because 
he didn’t believe in hell, her mother ad- 
jured her to marry him at once because 
between the two of them, they could cure 
up that little matter right away! 

You know the schools have visiting days 
and some of the mothers may visit, but 
very few of the fathers—in fact the bulk 
of them are working and can’t go. I hap- 
pened to visit at a place on Lincoln’s 
birthday and they were having school and it 
was fathers’ day. I suppose mothers would 
not have been thrown out but they weren’t 
asked to come. Now the boys in the family 
were all excited about their fathers com- 
ing to school. There were some special 
programs in the morning and some athletic 
features in the afternoon and few of the 
fathers had to work on that holiday, so 
they had a good crowd. 

In another village the minister is the 
head man of the “Thrift Shop,’ where 
people send all sorts of things to be sold; 
and they designate what church they want 
the proceeds to go to, minus the per- 
centage for selling. Open one day a week 
it does a fine business, most helpful to 
buyers as well as others. In big towns and 
cities the Salvation Army does this, but in 
smaller places why do not the churches 
take it up? 

George B. Gilbert. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


my life have I had such a feeling of 
strangeness or such a sense of being 
among an ancient people in an age-old 
land. 

It began’ when I had climbed above the 
terraced village on the mountainside, 
toiled up a bare hillock, passed a giant 
olive tree, and come at last to an iron- 
bound gate set in a lofty wall of mud 
brick. 

Even from the outside the church 
looked completely unlike a Western 
church, showing, in fact, far more re- 
semblance to a jail. It was a large, squar- 
ish building of stone, flat-roofed in the 
eastern fashion, and so set in the side of 
the mountain that much of it was under- 
ground. There were only two small holes 
for windows, both up near the roof and 
tightly stuffed with rags, just as they used 
to be in days of persecution by Kurdish 
Mohammedans. Those days were tech- 
nically over, the Moslem Kurds and As- 
syrian Christians living side by side in 
peace, if not in mutual admiration. Still, 
the wary Assyrians, trained by the twen- 
ty-five hundred years of varied fortunes 
which had been their lot since the sacking 
of Nineveh, took no chances and kept 
themselves prepared to defend their homes 
and their faith if need arose. The fate of 
Christians in this part of Kurdistan has 
been far happier, however, than that of 
their neighbors in the north, who at the 
close of the World War were driven into 
the plains, and are trying even now to 
find a home. Here in Shaqlawah the 
Christians have for centuries suffered only 
minor tribulations. 

Inside the court a few men were loung- 
ing against the walls and sitting on the 
scrubby grass, talking and laughing. Fa- 
ther Gabriel turned from a group of chil- 
dren’ to welcome me in halting French, 
which he had learned from the Domini- 
cans in Mosul, twenty years before. From 
that time until I came to the village, the 
old priest had met no one who knew the 
language. He owned only the books he 
had brought from Mosul, and since the 
World War there were very few of those 
left. 

“You mean the Turks bothered you, 
M. le curé? 

“Ah, yes. It was very sad. One day 
the Turks came riding up and went 
through all my things. They were very 
distrustful of the Christians. They couldn’t 
read my dear French books, so they 
thought they had better tear them up— 
even my French Bible. But there were a 
few they did not find.” And his toothy 
smile was wise and gentle, while the sun 
blazed on the scarlet top of his biscuit- 
shaped hat and the breeze swirled his 
black robes about him. 

The priest explained that the church 
had been first built on this spot in the 
seventh century. Even before then, back 
in Sassanian days, which began only about 
two hundred years after Christ, there was 
a monastery high up behind the church 
in a wrinkle of Mount Safin. It was still 
there, too, although there were no longer 
any monks. People made pilgrimages now 
and then, however, for it was a very holy 
spot. 

The people in the court began to filter 
into the church and we went too. The 
entrance was so low that you had to stoop 
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to avoid bumping your head. There was 
a great, thick door of wood, reinforced 
with iron and held open by a rock. 
Inside, it was practically dark. Only 
dimly could I see that the building was 
divided into two longitudinal sections 
connected by a pair of wide arches, the 
door opening near the center of the left 
division. At the front of the latter and 
throughout the length of the right-hand 
section squatted the men. Behind the men 
on the left, and separated from them by 
an aisle and a wooden fence, were the 
women and.a few children. Many of the 
boys, however, sat far forward in the left 
front corner of the building, forming the 
choir. Throughout the service tiny chil- 
dren ran in and out the door, scrambling 
over people’s laps to reach their mothers. 
Up in front, near the simple altar, a 
subordinate priest was intoning a chant— 
monotonous, but indescribably eerie. 
Someone brought me a chair, placing it 
near the door in the front row of the 
women’s section, between two squatting, 
turbaned matrons, and insisting that I use 
it, although everyone else was squatting 
or sitting on scarves and straw mats. I 
wondered if, in the improbable eventuality 


Ww 
ANOTHER CARPENTER 


I was a carpenter, 

And when the order came 
To make a wooden cross, 

| made it, in God‘s name. 


How did | know that they 
Would take the cross | made; 
To crucify the Friend 

Who humbly shared my trade? 


So when | heard Him pray, 

| think He meant me too, 

‘Father, forgive them, for 

They know not what they do.”’ 
—Everard V. Thomson 
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of an Assyrian woman’s visiting a church 
at home, we would have the courtesy to 
furnish her with a mat, and reflected 
somewhat gratefully that so far I had not 
had to practice very often the twin Orien- 
tal arts of endless squatting and cross- 
legged sitting during my stay in Kurdistan. 
In the back of my head was a rueful 
memory of cramped, pre-breakfast min- 
utes spent, the previous summer, sitting 
cross-legged in bed, preparing for Kurdish 
etiquette. 

As the chant, immeasurably ancient, 
surged through the gloom, I thought of 
churches far away at home—spacious and 
sunny, with flowers and an organ, and yel- 
low butterflies floating through the wide- 
flung windows. Here were no flowers, no 
sun, almost no light. On the altar alone 
two short candles blinked in tarnished 
silver holders and lit some squares of col- 
ored silk tacked askew on the grimy wall. 
And close over all hung the scent of east- 
ern peasants. 

When my eyes grew accustomed to the 


gloom, I saw by the door a large pile of . 


shoes, to which I made haste to add my 
own. Most of the shoes were leather slip- 


pers, smeared plentifully with mud, but 
there was a scattering of battered western 
oxfords. Many slippers had pompoms of 
black goats’ hair, while a few had peaked, 
turned up toes, and high backs mounting 
in elegant points above the heels. Since 
right and left shoes were indistinguishable 
and there seemed to be at least six iden- 
tical pairs of every size and color, it was 
a puzzle how their owners would ever sort 
them out after the service. 

Soon the chant ended, there were a few 
minutes of rustling quiet, and then the 
main service began. Of the next hour 
there is nothing adequate to be said: 
coldly and baldly stated, the service con- 
sisted of monotonous chants and re- 
sponses, in which the congregation as a 
whole took almost no part. The people 
merely moved their lips above their beads 
of brown or blue or white. Except for a 
few short minutes of standing, we re- 
mained seated—squatted, rather, with a 
few of the women on their knees. Father 
Gabriel preached for ten minutes. No 
collection was taken. Two hymns were 
sung, fairly tuneful and very different 
from the incessant chants, although the 
hymns, too, were in a minor key. There 
was no instrumental accompaniment, and 
the small boys up front did most of the 
singing. 

But the striking impression of it all 
was the sense of oldness, of the incredible 
antiquity of the music and the people and 
the church. During those minutes I had 
a realization as never before of the con- 
secutiveness of the centuries. Saving my- 
self alone, every person and object in 
sight might have appeared in no way dif- 
ferent had I sat there in the days of Eliza- 
beth of England, or of Saladin, or even of 
Charlemagne. It was stirring to imagine 
the building of this church in the hills, by 
the high-hearted survivors of age-old con- 
quests by Persian and Parthian and Greek, 
and, before that, by Babylonian and 
Mede; to remember that, still earlier, 
these people had been the Assyrians them- 
selves, who had builded Nineveh, that 
“exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey.” 

At the end of the sermon a ripple of 
movement started near the center of the 
church and spread in all directions. Soon, 
a little way down my row, a woman kissed 
her palm, then touched that spot to the 
palm of her neighbor. In another mo- 
ment the grandmother beside me grasped 
my hand and, without bungling too much, 
I kissed my own palm in turn and passed 
the movement to the friendly woman on 
the left. It was easy to imagine how, in 
days of persecution, this small rite must 
have helped to keep firm the bond among 
the people; how it must have come to be 
a symbol of their unity, so that they for- 
got tiffs with the neighbors and fears for 
the crops, and left their church with the 
inner glow that belongs to those whose 
faith is forever alive. 

After the service Father Gabriel ap- 
peared and, with the courtliness of a sea- 
soned diplomat, thanked me for coming. 
I asked what he would like me ‘to send 
him from America. 

“Oh, mademoiselle! You really would 
send me a package when you return?” 
His black eyes snapped with eager fire. 
“Please, if it is not asking too much of 
your courtesy, could you find me a Bible 
—in French?” 
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_ Pilgrim costume didn’t fool us 
a bit. We knew Jim McBride, the 
hardware man, the minute he stepped 
before the footlights. Yet Jim had only 
to declaim his first few noble lines to 
have illusion and romance cloak us 
’round with dreams. 


WE couLp well believe that Nan Gim- 
mick was the Chieftain’s daughter for 
tonight; Joe Petz, our grocery clerk, a 
wily redskin; Tom Black, true to life, 
the horny-handed smith . 


Now and then, as the play progressed, 
a friendly giggle would sweep through 
the house as the prompter’s hoarse 
whisper could be heard from the wings; 
or when Tim Murphy’s sword fell clat- 
tering to the floor. But mostly the lordly 
strutting and great declaiming were 
taken in good part. And at a tragic 
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climax, as the muted strains of “Hearts 
and Flowers” rose from the pit, more 
than one furtive handkerchief was seen 
to dab its owner’s eyes. 


OnE smiles today at memories like 
these. But it’s a wistful smile. For you 
know now how rich in happiness the 
simple pleasures of those times really 
were. Thank goodness America still 
holds firmly to the grand things that 
have given it character .. . the old cus- 
toms, the old songs, the old feasts and 
the foods that made them famous! 


ItsELr an old American institution, the 
House of Heinz has long played a lead- 
ing role in bringing “home talent” 
fare to millions of American families. 


For a long time back, folks have recog- 
nized in our beans, our ketchup, our 


jellies and pickles the true old-fash- 
ioned home flavor they were brought 
up to know and love. And you, today, 
find this same toothsome goodness in 
our many tempting soups, puddings, 
and rich, spicy mincemeat. 


For more than three generations, we 
have been helping to set a good table 
for American families— using the finest 
methods, the choicest ingredients, the 
most treasured recipes we could find. 
We are proud of our role as home-cooks 
to a great nation. And we trust that 
some day:your children will fondly 
recall the good meals you serve 

today ... just as you now look 67) 
back to “Way Back When.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


An Old American Institution 
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feet would no longer sustain him. Quak- 
ing with fear, he fell upon his face, but 
so great was the light, even through 
tightly closed eyes, he still sensed its 
brightness. 

While he was prostrate, the song came 
again, fuller than before. It mingled with 
the light and in the union of both Neginah 
was conscious of the presence of Jehovah. 

Forehead to the ground, he remembered 
the time Jehovah had appeared to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai—that time when Jehovah 
gave the stern warning that the people 
take heed to themselves that they go not 
up unto the mount, or touch the border 
of it, for “whosoever toucheth the mount 
shall surely be stoned to death or shot 
through”—so had Jehovah spoken. 

The lad drew his hands from the chilled 
ground and put them behind him. His 
fingers were so stiff with cold he could not 
clasp them together. He waited for the 
stoning, and when no stones fell around 
him he thought perhaps it was to be by 
arrow that his death would come. He 
waited then for the dart speeding toward 
him. There came no physical hurt, and 
yet dart there was—the dart of a swift, 
sharp, arresting thought: 

Stables at this time of the year were 
cold, very cold ... A baby born in one 
of them would need a fire... The sharp 
cold so cruel might kill the child... . 

The baby in that stable needed a fire. 

The angel had asked him to play for 
the baby and he had failed. He must not 
fail that Babe again! Even though Je- 
hovah put him to death. ... 

But when he looked around Jehovah 
was not there. Nothing but the great 


white light flooding the world—that, and 
the sheep kneeling at the mouth of the 
cave. 

The sight of the sheep gave him pause. 
How could he go to gather firewood? He 
dared not leave the sheep alone. Last 


night a wolf had come. 
counting on him to stay. 

His tears overflowed as he prayea, “Oh 
Jehovah, thou who are mighty, help some- 
one else to think about the firewood. And 
as soon as Hermon returns I'll go to 
Bethlehem. I'll see the baby there. I'll 
take him wood—much wood—and, he 
paused to consider the greatest treasure 
he had. “And,” he went on, “I'll take him 
my lamb too. Yes, Dll take him my 
lamb. A lamb can keep a baby warm.” 


Hermon was 


It was late the next night before the 
shepherds returned. Hermon listened pa- 
tiently to his younger brother’s desire to 
go to see the babe, but when he spoke of 
taking a lamb, Hermon laughed. 

“A lamb! What will the baby do with 
a lamb? He needs no more gifts. While 
we were there, Kings from the East 
brought gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
Against such gifts what is a lamb?” 

“A lamb and nothing more, but a lamb 
is something alive,’ Neginah protested, 
“and if I were a baby I’d rather have a 
soft, warm, live lamb than all the gold 
in the world.” 

“All right, then brother, if you feel that 
way about it. Which lamb will it be?” 

“The one that I pulled out of the 
crevice last week and saved from the 
wolf.” 

“But that’s our youngest lamb, and you 
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love that one the best. Why take that 
one? You'll miss it so.” 

“That’s why,” Neginah interrupted. 

It was some days before he could go, 
for that night, all unexpectedly, the 
wolves came again and he could not be 
spared; all hands were needed for rubbing 
olive oil on the bruises of the sheep. When 
the time came for him to leave, he placed 
his flute upon a shelf of rock in the cave. 

“What! Not taking your flute?” Her- 
mon asked. 

“No,” Neginah tried to speak lightly, 
“it seems out of tune.” 
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“You'll be lost without your music,” 
Hermon persisted. “Maybe you could 
play for the Child Jesus.” 

“Not until I have a harp,’’ Neginah an- 
swered and went so swiftly Hermon had 
no time to ask him concerning this strange 
answer. 

With his lamb—sometimes carrying it 
in his arms, for it was still weak from its 
fall into the crevice—he made his way 
down the hillside. As he neared the city 
gates he met a band of Roman soldiers, 
great rough fellows, who stopped him and 
asked him his age, and when he answered, 
“Half a score and two, sir,” one laughed 
coarsely and said, “Saved by half a score.” 


“But this infant beast,” the roughest 
soldier snatched the lamb from Neginah’s 
arms, “how old is it?” 

“Not yet three months,” Neginah began 
tremblingly. “It came late in time, the 
youngest of our flock,” then he broke into 
a wail, “But sir! But sir!” 

“All under two years—those were 
Herod’s orders.” The soldier winked at 
the others as he deliberately snapped each 
of the lamb’s frail legs and threw it by 
the wayside. 

When the soldiers had gone, Neginah 
picked up his broken lamb and ran to the 
town. Something ominous brooded over 
the place. No children were about, nor 
women, and but very few men. When he 
asked one of the men where the stable 
was in which a baby had been born, the 
man looked furtively about and whispered 
disappointedly, “Yonder, but they are 
gone. Joseph had a dream. Herod’s sol- 
diers are come,” and hurried on. 

Forlorn and forspent, Neginah sought 
out the stable. It was late afternoon when 
he found it, cold and bare and empty. In 
one of the stone troughs the straw was 
pressed down like the blankets in a cradle 
after a baby had slept there. Into that 
hollowed place he laid his broken lamb, 
and falling beside it, leaned his head 
against the rough stone of the trough and 
wept. 

In his agony he reached out and gath- 
ered the lamb to his bosom. 

“JT wanted the baby to have you, oh I 
wanted the baby to have you, and now— 
now. . .” 

The lamb stirred, quickened into life, 
moved. 

Neginah’s arms grew weak like water. 

The lamb slipped to the floor and stood 
on healed legs and pressed close to him 
and bleated lustily. 

On the way back to Hermon it gam- 
boled at Neginah’s side, stronger, more 
lively than ever it had been even before 
its fall into the crevice. Neginah could not 
be done marveling at its strength, at the 
miracle of its healing, for the healing of 
his lamb was a miracle, as much as the 
healing of Naaman’s leprosy had been. 
But how had it come about? The lamb 
had not dipped seven times in Jordan. 

Then the truth lay before him—star- 
tling, strange, new truth, crystal clear: 
It was the baby who had made his lamb 
whole! 

How could he ever repay that babe? 
Joseph had taken him and his mother 
away to a far country. He might never 
see them. 

All the way up the hill he pondered his 
debt, and only when he came again to the 
cave where Hermon was did he have his 
answer; he would repay his debt in the 
coin of an accompaniment and a fire. 
From today on he would strive toward the 
possession of a harp, and once owning it 
he would work to find in its strings that 
accompaniment and cherish it against the 
day when he might meet Jesus. From to- 
day on he would gather firewood, each 
day a little pile to leave by the wayside. 
Perhaps some night the Child might pass 
that way, and, having nowhere to lay his 
head, he might find some measure of com- 
fort in a bundle of twigs ready for his use. 

Before the Passover season came Ne- 
ginah had his harp. It was an instrument 
demanding great care. Its strings were as 

(Continued on page 50) 
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sensitive to changes in the weather as his 
own soul was sensitive to song. He had 
always to carry a badger skin for covering 
it against the cold of night, and when the 
days grew full of heat, he had to twine it 
round with lilies lest its chords snap in 
the stress of the noontide heat. 

The years passed and life carried Ne- 
ginah far from Judea. He sailed many 
seas and tramped the dust of many dis- 
tant cities. His business called for long 
hours of work, yet never a day went by 
but he played on his harp until he became 
more and more skilled, so that men soon 
said of him, “David played to Saul, but 
Neginah plays to angels.” 

The years passed and Neginah traveled 
far from the olive trees and palms, from 
the myrtle and algum and eucalyptus of 
his native country, yet never a day passed 
but he gathered a little pile of fuel for a 
fire—stubble or twig or turf—and laid it 
ready to be kindled. Often a weary trav- 
eler finding such a pile blessed him. Only 
once was he cursed. That was when the 
camel of a rich man stumbled over the 
twigs and the rich man swore and called 
upon his servant to scatter the heap, but 
afterwards a beggar, calling “Unclean, 
unclean,” passed that way and retrieved 
the scattered twigs and in the chilliness 
of the night held leprous hands above the 
friendly flames. 

More than thirty years passed, and then 
one day Neginah turned his face toward 
Jerusalem. As he traveled the Roman 
Road that led to the city from the north, 
the haunting melody of the song sang 
full in his heart, and for the first time he 
could almost forget his discouragement in 
not having been able to play its ac- 
companiment as he wished; for now he 
was returning to the place where the Babe 
of Bethlehem had been born, to the place 
where the child had returned from Egypt, 
and he would tell him all. At last he was 
to see him! Even in the distant lands 
where Neginah had been living, news had 
come of a Galilean named Jesus, now over 
thirty years old, one who had been born 
in a stable. This Galilean was doing 
wonderful works. He was making the 
blind to see, the lame to walk, and the 
dumb to speak. 

Miracle after miracle! To those that 
others told, Neginah could, if he would, 
have added one that had to do with a little 
lamb. 

He had heard reports, too, of a band 
of twelve to whom this man Jesus was 
“Master.” Was there room in that band 
for one more? Could it ever be that 
he, Neginah... 

Lost in reflection, he never knew 
whether the storm overtook him or 
whether he walked into it. All that he 
knew was that in all his life he had never 
seen such lightning or heard such angry 
thunder or had he ever before known a 
day when for the space of three hours 
darkness came over the whole land. 

When the darkness passed, he found 
himself close to the place which is called 
Golgotha, The Skull, and there he saw 
three crosses and on each a crucifixion. 
Malefactors, punished for some crime, he 
thought. He stopped to ask the nature of 
the crime, the names of those who hung 
upon the crosses. 

And they of whom he asked stood 


still, looking sad, and one of them answer- 
ing said unto him, “Dost thou alone 
sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the 
things which are come to pass in these 
days?” 

And he said unto them, “What things?” 

And they said unto him, “The things 
concerning Jesus the Nazarene, who was 
a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people; and how the chief 
priests and our rulers delivered him up 
to be condemned to death, and—” 

“No, no, that cannot be!” Neginah 
cried. “Tell me where is he that I may 
intercede.” 

Seeing how like a mad man he had 
grown to be they drew away in great 
alarm and, pointing toward the central 
figure that wore a crown of plaited thorns, 
they whispered, ‘“There—upon that cross!” 


For days Neginah wandered aimlessly. 
Within his heart the Song lay dead. He 
knew not what roads he traveled nor 
whether it was night or day. He carried 
his harp with him, but never once did 
his fingers pluck the strings. He saw the 
fallen twigs of olive and algum, but never 
once did he gather them for fuel—until 
one morning, just as day was breaking, 
after he had walked the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee all night long, a sudden 
complete madness seized him, and in a 
frenzy he gathered what scraps of fuel 
he could and kindled a fire and when the 
flames leaped high he placed on them 
his harp, and, weeping, turned his back 
and stumbled away. 


If I Were 


A CIGARETTE 


I’d laugh at the folks who say I am their 
“best friend,” or that I keep them from 
nervous breakdown or that I lift them 
over all the hard places in life. And I’d 
have a lot of respect for the fellow who 
admits that he smokes me because he 
likes to, or has got into a habit he can’t 
seem to break. I like honest people best. 
—Mc Alpine 


After a time, through his weeping there 
came to him the sound of voices. He 
looked up; he had thought himself alone. 
But now, beside the fire that he had built, 
there stood a man and he was calling to 
fishermen in a boat, “Children have ye 
aught to eat?” And when they answered 
him, “No,” he said unto them, “Cast’ thy 
net on the right side of the boat, and ye 
shall find.” And it was even as he said, 
and when they got out:upon the land, 
dragging the net full of fishes, the man 
on the shore had fish already cooked upon 
the coals that remained of the fire 
Neginah had kindled with his harp, and, 
looking first at the men and then beyond 
them into the eyes of Neginah, the man 
said, “Come and break your fast.” 

When Neginah heard these words, his 
weeping ceased and all tears were wiped 
from his eyes. He moved toward the 
one who called—at first slowly, then 
swiftly, eagerly, and as he ran the Song 
came to life again in his heart, and the 
sound of his feet running upon the shore 
made for it a perfect accompaniment. 
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SHERWOOD EDDY— 
(Continued from page 33) 


6,000 miles wide—though I would favor 
thorough preparedness for ourselves also, 
producing arms for both simultaneously. 


I am over age myself but this is not a 
matter of age nor of one’s profession nor 
of geographic position—it is a matter of 
principle. I regard war as a boundless evil 
but I do not believe it is the worst of all 
evils, for I would regard Hitler’s slave 
state as worse than war. With the British, 
I would rather die on my feet than live 
on my knees in slavery. 


No choice is ever presented to us be- 
tween an absolute good and an absolute 
evil; midday brightness and midnight 
darkness. We must always choose the 
least of two or more evils or the greatest 


of two or more goods. If Japan declared | 


war on us in the East, or if Hitler staged 
a series of revolutions in South America, 
I would favor America’s entering the war. 


If we entered at all we should do so | 


wholeheartedly, and with a clear con- 
science I could take active part in the 
war myself. At the same time we should 
make full provision for the conscientious 
objector, and I rejoice in the liberal laws 
that there are both in America and Britain 
to satisfy any reasonable conscience. 


KIRBY PAGE— 
(Continued from page 33) 


Hitler now. Even if by the utterly 
suicidal method of war we finally destroy 
Hitler himself the system of Hitlerism 
and totalitarian dictatorship will more 
widely scourge the earth. We tried be- 
fore to end war with war and to make the 
world safe for democracy by war. And 
we hurled Hitler into the seat of power. 


Getting rid of Hitlerism from various 
lands is a long and dangerous process. 
We American Christians should work 
night and day for an effective League of 
Nations, for the transformation of im- 
perialistic domination into common- 
wealths of free peoples, and for the 
strengthening of democracy at home. 

For fifteen hundred years now majori- 
ties of Christians have approved of and 
supported all the wars fought by so-called 
Christian nations. Every one of these 
wars has been fought with the illusion this 
war is necessary and unavoidable. Surely 
the time has come for Christians to recog- 
nize that because war is utterly contrary 
to Jesus’ way of life it is not a method 
which we can use effectively in defense 
of high values. The law of the harvest is 
inexorable. What we sow is what we reap 
and what our children will reap after us. 
If we sow air raids, blockades, famines 
and plague we and our children will reap 
desolation. 


If the war-method is utterly contrary to 
Jesus’ way of life and is therefore wrong, 
then preparing to do wrong is wrong. 
Nothing less than complete commitment 
to Jesus and the way of the cross is 
adequate for these days of world crisis. 
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| 1 teaspoon salt 
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Be sure to cover with damp cloth each 
time. (Will keep in ice box 2 or 3 days.) 
When dough is to be used take from ice 
box and form into balls about 5 inches in 
diameter. Put balls of dough into bowls 
and place in bowl of warm water. After 
dough is warm, knead lightly and form 
into rolls of desired shape. Bake as di- 
rected. 

Yield: 8 dozen finger rolls; or 8 dozen 
parker-house rolls; or 6 dozen cloverleaf 


rolls. 


BROWN SUGAR COOKIES (Dutch) 
12 ounces brown sugar 14 ounces flour 
8 ounces fat, hydro- 1 tablespoon baking 
genated powder 
4 ounces (2-3) eggs 3 ounces rolled oats 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream fat and sugar thoroughly. Add 
well beaten eggs and mix until light and 





| fluffy. Sift flour, salt, baking powder to- 


gether twice. Add to creamed mixture. 
| Blend well. Then add oatmeal and mix 
to make a soft dough. Form into small 
| balls the size of a marble, then flatten on 
|a baking sheet with a fork, one stroke 
each way on the cookies. Bake in a mod- 
|erate oven (375° F.) for 10 to 12 min- 
| utes. 

| Yield: 8 dozen medium-sized (2-inch) 
cookies. 


Menu II 
Rolled Rib Beef Roast 
Browned Potatoes Gravy 
Buttered Spinach 
Cardinal Salad 
Ice Cream 
Chocolate Cake 
Tea Coffee 


Rolled Rib Beef Roast 
20-25 pounds rolled rib of beef 

Wipe meat with damp cloth. Insert 
| meat thermometer into thickest part of 
meat. Put into roasting pan. Roast un- 
covered at 325° F. until inner tempera- 
|ture reaches 60° C. (140° F.) for rare 
roast beef; 65° C. (149° F.) for medium 
well done; and 71° C. (160° F.) for well 
done. Allow 18-20 minutes per pound for 
| rare, 25-30 minutes for medium and 35 
minutes for well done. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 
| 134 pounds cake flour 1% tablespoons vanilla 
| 14 ounce baking powder 9 ounces cocoa, or 
| 1%4 teaspoons salt 12 ounces (12 squares) 
4 ounce soda chocolate 
3 pounds sugar 1 pound (9-10) eggs 
1% pounds butter 3 cups sour milk 

Mixing Machine Method: Have all in- 

gredients at room temperature. Sift flour, 
| baking powder, salt and soda together 
| twice. Cream fat for 10 minutes on sec- 
end speed, or until consistency of whipped 
| cream. Mix sugar and cocoa together and 
add to creamed fat gradually and continue 
| creaming until very light and fluffy (10 
| minutes). Add vanilla. Blend well. Beat 
| the eggs until light, add and continue mix- 
ing for 2 minutes on second speed. Add 
all of the flour, then all of the milk; mix 
for 1% minutes at first speed and for 45 
seconds at second speed. Bake in 2 pans 
in a moderate oven at 360° F. for 35 to 45 
minutes, 

Note: When chocolate is used, add 
melted chocolate to creamed fat and sugar 
mixture. Blend. Then add beaten eggs. 
Proceed according to directions. 

Yield: 48 servings (2 pans, cut 6x4). 


Size of pan: 9 x 14 inches. Size of piece: 
214x2¥ inches. 


Menu III 
Baked Ham 
Sweet Potatoes baked with Apple 
String Beans 
Bread Butter 
Caramel Ice Cream 
Cake 
Tea Coffee 


BAKED SWEET POTATO WITH APPLE 


15 pounds sweet pota- 12 ounces buttef 
toes 1% cup water 
8 pounds apples 1% ounces salt 
1 pound 2 ounces 
brown sugar 


Cook sweet potatoes with skins on. Peel 
and slice into %-inch slices. Peel apples 
and slice rather thin. Put alternate layers 
of potatoes and apples in baking pans, cov- 
er with brown sugar, dot with butter. Add 
small amount of water. Bake in moderate 
even at 350° F. for 45 minutes, or until 
apples are cooked through. Very nice 
served with pork sausage or ham loaf. 

a 50 servings (1 large tablespoon- 
ful). 


CARAMEL ICE CREAM 

2% quarts milk 2% quarts coffee cream 
4 pounds sugar 2% teaspoons vanilla 
1 teaspoon salt 3% teaspoon almond 
3 ounces flour extract 
1 pound (8-9) eggs 

Scald milk. Mix one-half the sugar, the 
salt and flour together. Add gradually to 
scalded milk, stirring with French whip. 
Cook until thickened and there is no 
starchy taste (about 25 minutes). Car- 
amelize the remaining half of the sugar by 
putting sugar into an iron skillet, heating 
and stirring until sugar has become dark 
brown and liquid. Add caramel mixture 
slowly to custard, stirring constantly. Stir 
until dissolved. Beat eggs slightly; add 
part of caramel mixture slowly to eggs. 
Combine mixtures in double boiler and 
cook for 2 or 3 minutes. Cool. Add 
cream, vanilla and almond flavoring to 
cold custard. Freeze, using 6 parts ice to 
1 of salt. 


Menu IV 
Swedish Meat Balls 
Baked Potatoes 
Whole Glazed Carrots 
Raisin Beet Salad 
Coffee Bisque 
Coffee Tea 


SWEDISH MEAT BALLS 

5 pounds hamburg 1 cup onions, chopped 
10 eggs 1 ounce salt 
5 quarts corn flakes 1 teaspoon pepper 
6% cups milk 

Crush corn flakes slightly and combine 
with other ingredients. Form into balls 
and saute slowly in butter until thorough- 
ly cooked. Serve with milk which has 
been added to the browned butter in the 
pan and poured over the meat balls. These 
amounts allow one small meat ball for 
each serving. Yield: 50 portions. 


RAISIN BEET SALAD 
5 cups seedless raisins 16 hard-cooked eggs 
2 =< beets, cooked, 1 cup cucumber pickle, 
iced sliced 
2 quarts celery, thinly 2 teaspoons salt 
sliced mayonnaise (variable) 
Rinse raisins in hot water, drain and 
cool. Combine with beets and celery; add 
eggs cut into pieces, pickle, and salt. Blend 
and moisten with mayonnaise. Serve on 
lettuce. Yield: 50 portions. 
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The Stamp Club 
By Winthrop Adams 


de DATE, there are at least 789 stamps 
issued as a result of the war. When 
the papers come out tomorrow morning, 
there will probably be a lot more, and 
when the censorship bans are lifted we 
shall have a flood of postal paper that will 
make Mr. Farley turn green. 

The flood has only just begun. Canada 
is right now setting up a new series of 
war issues; Netherlands Indies, Surinam 
and Curacao, all colonies of defeated Hol- 
land, are printing new issues in the colo- 
nies, since the motherland is in Nazi 
hands. Haile Selassie has been recognized 
already as the Emperor of Ethiopia by 
Britain, and that means a new series, un- 
less the Italians work the impossible and 
keep Selassie out, which is improbable. 
Last but not least the United States is 
planning another defense issue. 

Most valuable among these war issues, 
as we write, are the propaganda and over- 
print issues, of which there will not be 
too many, and which will not be in use 
when the conflict is over. We think the 
deluge is too much for pocketbook of the 
average collector, and much of it is trash, 
anyway. But watch those overprints. 
There may be something there worth 
holding. 


Stencil 


We have a flock of letters asking for 
the name of the best stencil to be used in 
lettering loose-leaf albums. Ordinarily we 
would answer these queries by letter, but 
inasmuch as there is only one real stencil 
on the market, we’ll give it to the whole 
Club. 

Try the Wrico Stencil. It comes in dif- 
ferent sizes, and is fairly easy to operate, 
after a little practice. Wrico has a brand 
new, much-improved series of stencils 
selling at a quite reasonable price. If you 
can’t find it in your local stationery store, 
write us for the name of the manufactur- 
er. We find this method much more sat- 
isfactory than displaying dealers’ names 
in the column; we know by counting the 
requests just how many are interested! 


Question Box 


Q: You left us high and dry on that 
Pitcairn Island issue of stamps. Are they 
out? Can we buy them? Ans: I was as 
high and dry as you were; those stamps 
were a long time getting here. They can 
be bought now, at about $1.40 for the se- 
ries of eight stamps. Write us if your 
dealer can’t get them. They’re scarce. 

Q: Is it true that the trademark of an 
American insurance company has been 
used on an Argentine stamp? I can’t find 
it, but I hear it’s so. Ans: It is so—but it 
is not Argentine. Peru RA29 has a pic- 
ture of the trademark used by the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

Q: Do you advise getting together a 
collection of Seebecks? They look un- 
usual. Are they rare? Expensive? Ans: 
We don’t advise it. These are fakes, nu- 
merous, cheap. Just for the record, I’d be 
sure when buying South American issues 
that I was mot getting a Seebeck when I 
wanted true originals. 

Q: We honor all our war heroes on our 
stamps. Why can’t we have one in honor 
of a great American minister? Ans: 
You're right. I’m for that. 
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“They said | shouldn’t 
have adopted the baby!” 








A new mother teaches 
an older one a lesson in 
modern child care 


1. The girls didn’t realize that I was on the bench behind them, 


a 


or they wouldn’t have been talking about me. I didn’t interrupt 
them because I was naturally curious to hear what they’d say. 





2. “She should never have adopted that baby! 
She’s spoiling it terribly,” Jane was saying. 
“Why, I was there the other day and, my 
dear, I wish you could see the things she has 
for that child! She’s raising her like an orchid!” 





4. “The doctor says you can’t treat a baby’s 
delicate system like an adult’s. A baby needs 
things designed especially for her. You give 
her special foods, so of course she should get 
a special laxative. The doctor recommended 
Fletcher's Castoria.” 





¥. es 


6. Well, the girls came home with me. And 
when they saw how the baby loves the taste 
of Fletcher’s Castoria, that clinched it! Jane 
said if it was that easy, she was certainly going 
to get a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria on the 
way home, and try it for her children! 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





3. “Special diapers, foods, soap, and I'll be 
darned if she didn’t even have a special laxa- 
tive!” That was my cue! “Jane Thompson,” 
I cried, “how can you say I’m spoiling my 
baby when I’m following the doctor’s orders!” 





5. “He said Fletcher’s Castoria is made espe- 
cially and only for infants and children. There 
isn’t a single harsh adult drug in it. It’s effec- 
tive but mild. And safe. It works mostly in 
the lower bowel, so it isn’t likely to gripe a 
child’s tiny system.” 


HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages, it produces easy elimination and 


has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Oa+t’Titzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


The Battle for Asia, by Edgar Snow. (431 pp., Random 
House, $3.75.) A chronicle of contemporary events and a 
thrilling story of the emerging “new China.” It is one of the 
most significant books of the generation. The author was a wit- 
ness of the Battle of Shanghai and of the great migration, the 
latter unequaled in all history. His analysis of Japan’s internal 
situation is convincing, and he states with clarity the immediate 
and imperative problems confronting England and the Axis in 
the Far East, but above all others, the crisis of the United 
States in this same vast area. This is not only one of the 
“must” books; it is a trumpet to wake the American people. 


The Redemption of Democracy, by Hermann Rauschning. 
(243 pp., Alliance Book Corporation, price $3.00.) “The Re- 
demption of Democracy” is almost apocalyptic in its sweep and 
prophetic vision. Sin and sorrow in world proportions are en- 
visaged, and the terror covers the earth. But the climax is tri- 
umphant hope for democracy and world peace. The coming 
Atlantic empire is as of the coming of the Lord. Here history 
and prophecy are united. 


Jesus, the Divine Layman, God’s Gift to Humanity, by 
Charles W. Cell. (179 pp., Charles W. Cell, Riverside, Califor- 
nia, $1.25.) Here is a book new in the field of intimate study 
and research through the life of Christ. The author writes 
about Jesus as the youth marvel, and associates Him with those 
other youthful laymen who came at His call. We hear his 
Messiahship declared to a laywoman at Jacob’s Well, and there 
is a very different development of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The book is particularly appropriate for Lenten reading. 


Born That Way, by Earle R. Carlson, M.D. (174 pp., The 
John Day Company, $1.75.) One of the great books of the 
year and a story that should be read by every person who has 
an interest in the handicapped. Dr. Carlson is a spastic, win- 
ning his way to the most guarded heights of character and 
achievement. His biography is for all age levels a hero tale of 
the generation. There are more birth-injured children and 
adults in the United States than there are victims of infantile 
paralysis. These will be now better understood. Also, all others 
who suffer from social neglect will find a new door of hope. 


The Meaning of Revelation, by H. Richard Niebuhr. (196 
pp., Macmillan, $2.00). Alike in their differences and brothers 
even in their divergent thinking are the two Niebuhrs, Richard 
and Reinhold. This volume, while it shows the influence of 


Henri Bergson, Emil Brunner and notably Karl Barth, is never- 


theless original, dramatically original. That revelation is revo- 
lution in religious knowledge is the heart of the whole matter. 


The Unobstructed Universe, by Stewart Edward White. (320 
pp. E. P. Dutton and Co., $2.50). One of the most remarkable 
books I have ever read and, without committing myself to its 
thesis, one of the most convincing. The author is convinced 
that life now is only a part of the unbroken continuity of its 
whole. He deals with realities beyond the grave, and only in 
the Holy Scriptures have I found words and experiences of 
greater comfort. Captious and abnormal minds will abuse the 
privilege, but a privilege it is to look into the “unobstructed 
universe” that Stewart Edward White has opened. 


Come Wind, Come Weather, by Daphne Du Maurier. (78 
pp., Doubleday, Doran, 25 cents, paper bound.) This child of 
the storm is a radiant personality—the chapters sing of brave 
tomorrows, and even in the darkest night there is an undimmed 
star. There are warriors but they are happy warriors, and the 
dying is victorious and triumphant. 
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Good News for Bad Times, by Freder- 
ik Keller Stamm. (205 pp. Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50.) This is a helpful vol- 
yme, an inspiring volume; a volume of 
comfort and reassurance for the perplexed 
ad disillusioned of our times. But there 
js challenge in its chapters, too. Faith 
md service are united, and the brighter 
jight is made to shine upon the upward- 
timbing path of human achievement. 


Axis America, by Robert Strausz-Hupe. 
(74 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50). 
Perhaps this is the first clear statement 
of the real attitude of the Axis powers— 
Germany, Italy and Japan—toward the 
United States. I believe that in these 
pages is revealed the ultimate program 
of the dictators for the Western Hemi- 
phere. I do not see how any American, 
ater reading this volume, can ever again 
ague that Herr Hitler does not include 
North America in his world order. Defi- 
sitely and before any other focusing on 
the European scene, “Axis America’ is a 
“must” book. 


Timothy Taylor, Ambassador of Good- 
wil, by Helen Husted. (Coward-McCann 
Inc, $1.00.) This is a beautiful story, 
done in verses that have liquid quality 
and that will appeal not only to children 
but to adults. In a different field and of 
another mood, it does make a perfect 
companion volume for “The White Cliffs.” 


England’s Hour, by Vera Brittain. (230 
p., The MacMillan Company, $2.50.) 
We have in this volume a picture of Eng- 
lnd under fire, suffering in all her parts 
ad rising day after day from her ashes. 
The style is vivid, intimate, dramatic, and 
yet simple. ‘“England’s hour,” so con- 
santly at hand, is revealed as an hour of 
ope and prophecy. 


His Cross and Ours, by Joseph Fort 
Newton. (157 pp., Harper and Brothers, 
81.50.) “The presiding bishop’s book for 
lent” is a sentence from the announce- 
ent, but it is your book and mine for 
he weeks preceding Easter and for the 
levotional period of one’s life at any 
ime. Joseph Fort Newton is, I think, of 
all clergymen, the master of refined and 
forious English. Again his words are the 
perfect vehicle of his thoughts. 


A Faith to Affirm, by James Gordon 
key. (170 pp., The MacMillan Com- 
pany, $1.75.) Fundamentalists and Lib- 
tals should read this book. It challenges, 
lisconcerts, and stimulates self-scrutiny. 
tis scholarly and dynamic. Also it is 
written without humility and is at times 
ave. When the author discusses per- 
onal evangelism, he indicates a lack of 
formation. He writes, “Neither will 
here be (we think) sudden and startling 
fansformations of character.” This sug- 
pests that he has never known one of the 
hristian minister’s most sublime experi- 
nces. We wish that he might spend a 
eek in the Bowery Mission. He too com- 
etely identifies liberal Christianity with 
imself. In a small volume, he covers 
Much territory and is completely dogmatic 
tfeénouncing dogmatism. 


Not for the Meek, by Elizabeth Dewing 
Maup. (697 pp., The MacMillan Com- 
pany, $2.75.) It is not always pretty, but 
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Get the Best Seller You’ve Been Hearing So Much About! 
THE DELIGHTFUL LIFE OF A PRACTICAL PARSON 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 


By Hartzell Spence ° Illustrated * 7th Big Printing 


DANIEL A. POLING says: “He may have had one foot in Heaven, 
but both feet were planted squarely on the ground. It would take nearly 
all the words of Barnum to adequately describe this son's story : o 
radiant, dynamic, human, Christ-like, preaching father, Biography | 
is, but written in Sinclair Lewis’ style—at its best. 
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FOR MEN IN MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Compiled and Edited by 


THE REVEREND N. M. YLVISAKER jjstic illustrations, simplicity, and direct- 


MAJOR CHAPLAIN O.R.C. 


President, Chaplains’ Association of the Army 
and Navy of the United States 


called to military service. Admirably suited 
as a gift from parents, congregations, or- 
ganizations, to men enrolled in our de- 
fense force. Large selection of suitable 
prayers, selected Scripture passages, 63 
favorite hymns. Convenient pocket size, 
3%x47%4x%, printed on Bible paper. Flex- 
ible leatherette cover, 220 pages. 


CHAPLAINS KECOMMEND THIS BOOK 


“It is well arranged. The selections of Scripture, 
hymns, prayers, are excellent. I trust and pray 
that many hundreds of thousands of our service 
men will use this book.” Chaplain A. M. Brasted, 
Alexandria, Virginia, former Chief of Chaplains. 


“Tt is the best I have seen. . . . I would have 


given anything for something like it during the | 
World War.” Rev. F. C. Proehl, Lt. Col. Chap- 


lain O.R.C., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“A splendid addition to the equipment of every | , 
| had given much concern. A gentle re- 
| generation is coming over us. 


soldier of whatever branch cf our common Chris- 
tian faith.” Chaplain R. L. Alexander, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Georgia. 


“Excellent book for men of all faiths.” Chaplaia 
G. A. Schellhase, Camp Livingston, Louisiana. 


Prayers that voice the interests and needs 
of the men in service, prayers for a variety 
of occasions, for help in difficulties, for 
thanksgiving, special prayers, benedictions. 
Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


25 cents 


Order from your bookseller 
or direct from the publisher 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send copies of the SERVICE 
PRAYER BOOK at 25 cents each, to 


POREDD 60040pe0d00essubseessessececeees ecccccccce 


Address 


SPOS SCHO SEH SEHSHSEHEE THESES SESE EEE EE EEE 


Enclosed $ 0 Send C.0.D. 
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always it is powerful. The workmanship 
is beautiful to watch. The character of 
the hero has strange distortions, and he 
is no moral guide, but he is true to type. 
Only in America could this man of steel 
have achieved his destiny. His life 
summed up “futility,” but he had a tre- 
mendous time living it. 


Must We Grow Old? by Barclay New- 
man. (278 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


| $2.50.) These chapters contain not only 
|new but very exciting implications of the 


latest scientific discoveries concerning old 
age and the possibilities of prolonging 


| life. The facts are scientifically presented, 
'the language non-scientific, and the result 
|entirely satisfactory to the lay reader. 
| No question has such far-reaching impli- 
|cations for the future of the individual 


and of society as the question that titles 


| this volume, “Must we grow old?” The 


answer of the author is not complete; it 


|is at best fragmentary, but it carries con- 


Service Prayer Book | 


viction. 


Faces About the Cross, by Clovis G. 
Chappell. (217 pp., Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $1.50.) Sharp contrasts, character- 


ness of style, with a supreme theme, make 
this latest volume of sermons from Dr. 
Chappell arresting and timely. Laity and 


tN a: |clergy alike will find the book inspiring 
Prepared for distribution among the men | 


reading. 


Service Prayer Book, compiled and 
edited by the Reverend N. M. Ylvisaker, 
Major Reserve. (Augsburg Publishing 


| House, 225 pages, 25 cents.) This is a 
| volume that every church should place in 


the hands of every service man of its 


|membership. For these men it is the per- 
| fect “going-away” book. Printed on Bible 
| paper, it is of convenient pocket size and 


contains a veritable library of prayers, 


| selected Scripture passages and favorite 


hymns. There is something timely and 
vital for every need of a service man’s 
spiritual life. Invest in this book now! 


(Continued from page 39) 


Ten of the fleeting thirty seconds 


| vanish. 


A kaleidoscope of our thoughts un- 
folds in swift review. We are suffused 
with a mobility of soul, with benevolence, 
fellow-feeling. We rise to the highest 
plane in human understanding, in toler- 
ance, in kindliness. The armor of an ex- 
alted character becomes us. 

Another ten seconds has been spent 
much too soon. 

As we dig our thoughts still deeper into 
the lofty issues which occupy us, our 
hearts suddenly expand; for out of the 
impenetrable darkness comes the faint 
concord of melodic voices. 

Our heads incline slightly forward to 
make certain our hearing isn’t consorting 
with our imagination. The voices deepen 
in intensity; and, as the volume swells in 
symphonic beauty, we settle back in ec- 
static relief to receive the full measure 
of its import. Off in a distant recess in 
the rocks, a quartette of rangers is sing- 
ing solemnly: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee; 


Something magnanimous surges through 
us. It seems to lift us gently and com- 
pletely out of ourselves, and then carries 
us away on wings of divine light. Some- 
thing so vital takes place within ourselves 
that neither word nor parable dare de- 
scribe the revelation. 


Swifter and swifter the kaleidoscope 
passes, like a violent whirlwind bent on 
bringing our adventure to a close. 

The voices the while continue to blend 
in perfect harmony through the ebon 
night. Each chord seems to drop down 
from a hidden crevice overhead. Like 
waves rolling over a swelling sea, so the 
rhythmic words of this inspiring hymn 
float through the inky darkness. 


Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy wounded side which 
flowed, 


A faint glimmer, like the first dim rays 
of the rising sun, appears in the farther- 
most point of the chamber. The last ten 
seconds has been consumed. Muscles be- 
gin to relax. A second battery of lights 
come on, and a third, followed in quick 
succession by several more. Soon we are 
bathed in the soft glow of a full dawn. 
We stir and shift and glance around, as 
if only this instant we had pecked through 
our shells to look upon a new-born world. 

The quartette is drawing to a close: 


Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from wrath and make me pure. 


When the last note has trailed off into 
distant arbors, we can do little more 
than silently consider the profound effect 
which has been indelibly etched in our 
consciousness. The reaction has left us 
all slightly enervated. 

When finally we have regained com- 
posure, a general convergence takes place 
about the Rock of Ages. Something sa- 
cred about the rock’s age-old past elicits 
deep veneration. A_ reverential hush 
hangs over each onlooker. Spellbound by 
its immensity and symbolic strength, we 
consider it with the deference which 
shrines hold for the humble in spirit. 

As our party begins to break up one 
hears expressions of the heart as is sel- 
dom heard even in a house of worship. 
Stranger exchanges with stranger the 
touching sentiments which rise in their 
breasts. Not a few dare to reveal the 
Supreme Presence that has come over 
their souls. 

Again we find ourselves moving slowly 
along the trail into further tableaus of 
snowy splendor; but our interest in the 
remaining formations has appreciably 
abated. Not that their beauty and en- 
chantment are less striking, but rather 
are we earnestly preoccupied in open dis- 
cussion over the effect this stirring rite 
has left on our deepest emotions. 


We soon take leave of this impressive 
grotto to go our separate ways. And, 
here, it would not be amiss to say that 
few were they who entered its jagged 
rock portal that did not emerge better 
men and women for it. Certainly of one 
thing all were generally agreed: we had 
witnessed perhaps the greatest sermon 
ever delivered. 
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flicts have been fought out, and we thus 
have the word, Armageddon. 

After a terrible struggle, the forces of 
righteousness overwhelm the opposing 
rebellion and Satan is bound for a thou- 
sand years. This is known as the Mil- 
lenium, and translating Scriptural poetry 
into plain prose, we have the prediction 
that an orderly civilization will be the 
result of defeating disorder, and that 
this victory will be won with the help of 
the Risen Christ—that is, by men and 
women whose persons are recruited in His 
service. It is a simple fact of daily 
observation that spiritual leaders of all 
persuasions, people who in any way are 
touched by the mind of Christ, unite 
today in resistance to the surge of god- 
less aggression that challenges the claims 
of the Almighty and of Mankind created 
in His image—that the aim is everywhere 
to establish an international order where 
the best in life may be encouraged. 

We thus return to our original question 
—what are we to make of all this? Has 
the prophecy in the Bible a meaning or 
is it an outburst of madness? We have to 
choose between one explanation and the 
other. The belief of the Church is that 
prophecy is authentic and that the mind 
of God is in closer relation to the mind 
of Man than we generally realize. 

The prophecies range over the entire 
field of man’s activities, spiritual and 
secular. They cover the story of Man 
so far as it is recorded in literary annals. 
And by many avenues they lead to one 
central prediction which is definitely 
stated in many passages and assumed 
elsewhere—that He would rise again. 


(Continued from page 19) 


are always within reach of even the 
poorest. 

Scattered at close intervals along the 
coast are scores of little thatched huts. 
Homes built in a few days and lived in 
for perhaps a few months. At night their 
white-pebbled floors are carpeted with a 
mosaic of moonbeams, and here, on cool 
pandanus mats, a whole family will sleep, 
each member covered by the brilliant 
patch-work quilts introduced by the early 
missionaries. To these people life is an 
orderly pattern of eating and sleeping, 
working on their plantations, fishing or 
making copra, talking and singing in the 
evenings and occasionally visiting friends. 
And yet despite their gaiety and im- 
providence a strain of sadness underlies 
their lives, a strain as soft but as insistent 
as the low murmur of the sea which 
lingers forever in the heart of a great 
shell. Detached, in the present yet not 
of it, like figures moving in the half light 
of a late afternoon, discouraged, perhaps 
by long centuries of living. 

More than half my life is over. The 
remainder will, I hope, be spent in the 
Islands. If you ask for reasons, I cannot 
give them. But I know that I would not 
have it otherwise, for here I have found 
a quiet peace and a deep contentment 
without parallel in the hate-riven world 
I left, and from whence I sometimes 
think that those elements from which 
laughter and kindliness are woven have 
largely disappeared. 
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Let the Sunday of Sundays mark the beginning of 


a richer spiritual life for your community! 


Yes, there is still time for your church 
to have a Hammond Organ on Easter 
Sunday . . . to usher in the new Spring 
with majestic music supremely in 
keeping with the spirit of this joyous 
occasion. 

Before today goes by, why not dis- 
cuss the matter with other leaders of 
your congregation? Probably you will 
find they, too, have long been con- 
sidering what a new organ would 
mean to the church .. . and that only 
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a definite plan of action is needed to 
bring it about. 
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On request, your nearby Hammond 
dealer will present a special demon- 
stration of the Hammond Organ. You 
will find not only that this magnifi- 
cent instrument fulfills every wish for 
richer, lovelier sacred music in your 
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church ... but also that the Hammond 
is surprisingly easy to own — well 
within the reach of even the smallest 
congregation. 

Have a Hammond Organ in your 
church at Eastertime! See your dealer 
as soon as possible . . . or write today 
to the Hammond Instrument Co., 
2927 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Full information will be sent 
to you promptly. 


FOR YOUR HOME 


Compact... easy to play...and with a 
full range of magnificent organ tones, 
a Hammond Organ in your home can bring 
complete fulfilment of your desire to ex- 
press yourself in music. Write for your free 
copy of the Hammond Organ Book and 
your free subscription to the illustrated 
monthly magazine, Hammond Times, 
read by 60,000 other music lovers. 





By the makers of the Hammond Novachord, Hammond Solovox and Hammond Electric Clocks 





IT’S BEEN A LONG 
TIME SINCE 2 
SCRUBBED A TOILET 


WHY SCRUB 
WHEN SANI-FLUSH 
DOES ALL THE MEAN 
WORK SO QUICKLY? 


Wise women don’t scrub toilet bowls 
any more. Sani-Flush does this mean 
job chemically. Stains and incrusta- 
tions go! You don’t even touch the 
bowl with your hands. 

Use Sani-Flush regularly. It can’t 
injure plumbing connections or septic 
tanks. (Also cleans out automobile 
radiators.) Directions on can. Sold 
everywhere—10c and 25c sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


FOR 29 YEARS 
Sant-FiusH HAS 
CLEANED TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





Amazing Book On 
Asthma— FREE 


e Book, eals amazing Snformation < ot yitel eee 
ci “attacks and associated ugh: 
if Asthma attacks are —y-- & you of 
—if you_g¢ fo or brea! 
have suffe: for years and think your 
is Book. It has opened the doors 
———— usands of others—it may do so for you! send 
Paes oblig tions. Your copy of t this amazing book 
io matter where you live, write 


th—if you cough 
fase & hopeless, 


Nacor, 9320-R State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. 


Jesus the Divine Layman 
GOD‘S GIFT TO HUMANITY 


Is A Classic In Christian Literature. Critics of the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
and The United Lutheran have indorsed the new 192 
p. book and ordered for all their book stores in the 
United States. Where you can purchase them for 
$1.25 per c py post paid. Or direct from the author 
Charles W. Cell, Riverside, California. 


IF You WANT MORE MONEY 


Show the Newest “Sunshine Line” Greeting Cards for 
Birthday, Mother’s Day, Convalescent, Sympathy, etc., 
with and without Scripture texts. De Luxe $1.00 and 50- 
cent box assortments. Also beautiful “Sunshine” Krystal 
Plaques, Bibles, etc. Every home a prospect. Get moneys 
making illustrated catalog. Write to the nearer office, 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. No. T-5 
Anderson, Indiana or Sacramento, California 


WRITE 
Tree 
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(Continued from page 15) 


So sold is Ford on the possibilities of 
his scheme’s adoption by other com- 
munities that early in 1940 he took 
double-spread ads in several big national 
magazines, displaying pictures of the 
camps and offering to send information to 
any individual or group of citizens, 
describing in detail how to work similar 
projects for the rescue of Young America 
from the social scrap heap. 

By the time the 1940 season was under 
way, therefore, Camp Legion and Camp 
Willow Run had attracted national at- 
tention. Specialists in economic recovery 
went to Dearborn from all over the 
country to look over Ford’s 130 young 


partners. They watched the investigation 


of applicants made by men from the 
Sociological Department of the Ford 
Motor Company, went with the boys to 
the fields where they spend an eight-hour 
day, observed them at play on the base- 
ball diamonds, working off their animal 
spirits in wrestling and horseplay, at- 
tending lectures by prominent athletes, 
explorers and adventurers, printing their 
own newspapers, or taking in one of the 
motion pictures frequently provided by 
Verl C. Brown, camp director. If the 
visitor happened to come in October, he 
probably attended the annual “harvest 
ball” given by each camp in celebration 
of the year’s yield. 

At the close of the 1940 season the 
camps had a yield worth celebrating. 
Camp Legion netted a profit of $11,786.84 
from its produce stands—of which each 
boy received, in addition to his wage, 
$191.86. At Willow Run Camp the net 
income was $7,286.62, or $119.20 for 
each boy. But the boy’s gain was by no 
means wholly financial: there was an 
average gain of twelve pounds weight in 
both camps. One fellow, Frank Kurtycz, 
carried away from the camp thirty-five 
pounds more than he brought. 

The boys seem to get a great kick out 
of the increase in physical fitness. Take 
“Skinny” Cholewa, for instance. At the 
end of the season you might have heard 
him exclaiming: “Boy, oh, boy, I’ve 
gained fifteen pounds. It must have been 
all those vegetables I ate. Us fellows put 
down the hatch more than we sold at the 
, | market, I guess. But now you guys will 
have to hunt me up a new nickname!” 

Or if you were around Camp Legion 
you might have noticed one of the 
youngsters whom the others were riding 
quite a bit, as boys will. He had a mania 
for coal—which they couldn’t quite under- 
stand. Every week he saved his $2 a week 
religiously, and spent hours of his spare 
time figuring up what his bonus would 
be at the end of the season. “I’m going 
to buy coal—a lot of it,” he kept repeat- 
ing when they plagued him to say why 
he was so thrifty. Finally he told them 
why. “Ma went down on the tracks last 
winter to get coal,” he said shame-facedly. 
“T don’t want that ever to happen again!” 
That’s the stuff Ford’s boys are made of 
down deep underneath. And that’s why 
their senior partner is pretty proud of 
them. 

As an observer for Christian Herald, 
I was particularly interested in the facili- 
ties provided for spiritual worship. While 
few seem to think of Henry Ford as a 
religious zealot, it is significant that one 


of the first permanent buildings he had 
constructed at Camp Legion was a beauti- 
ful little white chapel. The same at 
Willow Run. It would appear that this 
man whom many damn because of his 
ruggedly individualistic theories believes 
quite thoroughly that industrial and eco- 
nomic stability can no more be built with- 
out God than can individual character. 
He wouldn’t say so. You will find him 
extremely reserved in any discussion of 
personal religion. But there are those two 
little chapels, whose spires he thrust 
toward the skies as though he would have 
them say: “... And above all, boys, you 
must not forget God!” 

The services at the chapels are non- 
sectarian, and are entirely informal. The 
boys conduct their own meetings, ap- 
pointing their own “preachers” and choir 
leaders and other church functionaries. 
Each separate group has included at least 
one fellow with a talent and zest for 
preaching. Last season Bernie Richards 
and Kenny Will took care of the exegetics 
at Willow Run, and Kent Shaver pro- 
vided sermons at Camp Legion. The boy: 
who led the services at Legion in 1939 
was so successful that the chapel was 
kept open all winter, and people from the 
neighborhood streamed in to enjoy the 
informality and simplicity of the services, 
topped off with a red-hot sermon from 
“the reverend.” Occasionally the chapels 
get a touch of ecclesiastical éclat when 
weddings are conducted, or when some 
nationally famous churchman comes to 
deliver his soul to the enthusiastic young- 
sters. 

It is not unusual for Mr. and Mrs, Ford 
to drop in for the services during the 
camp period. Others of the Ford execu- 
tive staff, too, find the camp chapels 
delightful places to worship. Cameron 
told me: “Honestly, I get more spiritual 
thrill out of going to church at one of the 
camps than from attending service at 
almost any of the other grander edifices 
where I have worshiped.” 

All in all, these Ford camps struck us 
as being an eminently practical way of 
dealing with the problem of what to do 
about youth in an era of joblessness, 
when conditions might easily turn boys 
into anything from loafers to criminals. 
The project has arisen from the honest 
interest of a great industrialist and not 
from any laboratory formula concocted 
by experimentalists. 

Which brings to mind a story—one out 
of the “Ford Joke Book.” Remember 
that compendium of alleged wit? Hawked 
in the aisles of railway trains, in company 
with chocolate bars and crackerjack, the 
book became a classic source for vaude- 
villians, Pullman smoker humorists, bar- 
bers and other would-be funnymen. Back 
in those days Ford jokes were a rollicking 
part of America’s authentic folk-lore— 
became so numerous, in fact, that they 
were made a definite department of hu- 
mor, occupying a place in story-tellers’ 
files with Marriage, Mothers - in - Law, 
Traveling Salesmen and so on. To these 
sly slaps at his venerable Model T, Ford 
himself didn’t seem to object; some even 
believed he fostered them, on the theory 
that any mention of his product was ad- 
vertising not to be despised. 

But the Ford joke that seems to us to 
sum up—all unwittingly, of course—the 
character of Ford’s achievements in the 
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present case, is this: The yarn told simply 
of a man, a sort of prodigal wastrel. He 
flung his money about with abandon, 










. wasted millions in Quixotic schemes of re- 
is form. A badge of his financial incom- 
a5 petency was a $15,000 imported limousine 
>- ‘which he bought and drove recklessly. 
h- But the kick line of the story was that, 
tr. while he had showmanship enough to 
mn make him adore his imported car, he 
of had wisdom enough to carry along, in his 
0 tool chest, a Ford car to pull him out of 
st mud holes when he bogged down... . 
ye Yes, we know: you’re probably away 
yu ahead of us. You’ve no doubt caught 
the point before the parable is entirely 
n- completed! 
he You may or may not agree that Henry 
p- Ford’s latest suggestion for pulling Amer- 
ir ica out of the economic hole—a sugges- 
DS. tion made three years ago to President 
st Roosevelt and put into operation at once 
‘or as described above—is the total answer 
-ds to our need for rehabilitating opportunity 
ics for youth. But it may be one answer. 
r0- Anyway, it deserves your attention for 
oy what it has done for the problem children 
39 of unemployment in and around Detroit. 
vas 
the 
the 
eS, (Continued from page 37) 
om 
vels graduates of school and college, have 
hen made over $200,000,000 in selling war 
me stuff to Japan to help kill the Chinese? 
to I do not know of a more terrible and 
ng- ghastly indictment of the Home than that 
fact, true today, I am sorry to say, of a 
ord group of educated men whose highest 
the ambition has been the making of money 
»Cu- instead of character. 
els I hope that every person reading this 
ron article will go out of this room feeling 
tual the tremendous value of his own indi- 
the vidual personality. Jesus once went so far 
at as to put the value of a little child so 
ices high as to say that if any offended one 
of these little ones he had better have 
C US a millstone hanged round his neck and 
r of drowned in the sea. We are confronted 
» do today with the terrible influence of one 
1eSS, human being to cause the death and 
DOYS torture of multitudes of innocent men and 
nals. women and children. Suppose that man 
nest had had a Home influence that had taught 
not him to love instead of hate and be kind 
cted instead of cruel? Each one of us has 
within himself the possibility of influence 
- out and example for either the happiness and 
nber welfare of multitudes or the unhappiness 
vked and misery of others. If the human 
pany problem is the greatest in all the world 
_ the it begins with each one of us to settle the 
ude- problem so far as he is concerned by 
bar- beginning with himself in the creation of 
Back an inner life that lives the conduct of the 
-king greatest Teacher and Statesman of all 
re— history. 
they The world will never be better until 
| hu- we have better people. And it will never 
llers’ have better people until the people obey 
Law, the teaching of the world’s great Leader 
these who overcame the world. If the world’s 
Ford greatest problem is the human problem, 
even it begins with each one of us to overcome 
heory the world and create as far as possible 
s ad- as many more humans as we can for 
the final victory of right over wrong and 
us to good over evil and the final establishment 
—the of the brotherhood of man here on earth 
n the where we live. Amen and Amen. 
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“Every night at mid- 
night the Night-Watch 
completely defrosts 
the freezer so we 
get more cold 
at less cost.” 


“How grand! Now | 


can trade in my old 


refrigerator and get 


a really modern one 


—and save 


2€¢é 
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money too.” 


Here’s a brand-new invention that women 
really are excited about—the new Norge Night- 
Watch that automatically defrosts your Norge 
every night so you get more cold for less cost 
every day. 


Add to that all the other big features in the new 
Norge—six zones of food storage; exclusive 
Sealed Freezer to assure tasteless ice cubes; big, 
high-humid Hydrovoir for fresh vegetables; big 
grocery bin; the handsome Night-Watch elec- 
tric clock—and you have a combination of 
value features that you’ll find only in Norge. 


‘NORGE... 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 
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RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS 
THAT LAST 


When Bible stories are taught with Balopti- 
con projected pictures, they are remembered. 
That is why Balopticons are used so extensively 
in both the educational and religious fields. 


Among the many Balopticons are models 
for standard lantern slides, 2” x 2” slides, 
opaque objects, postcards, books, photo- 
graphs, and other types of subject material. 
Every Balopticon is built to Bausch & Lomb 
high standards of perfection and will faith- 
fully produce screen images with brilliance 
and detail. 


For complete details on the type of Balopti- 
con which will best answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 


Clears the Way 


for 
BREATHING 
COMFORT 


HEN you can’t breathe through your 
nostrils because they are stopped 
up byacold, inserta little Mentholatum. 
Soothing Mentholatum clears the 
mucus-clogged passages, lets in air. It 
clears the way for breathing comfort. 


Opens 
STOPPED-UP 
<= NOSTRILS 


due to colds 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives 


COMFORT Daily 


OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
TP ee es i eee) (8 1a sy 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


: ih. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 363 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Lz HEN there appeared on our 
OK supper table some time ago 
(55 the first rhubarb of the season, 
forced and from the grocery, my mind 
strayed back to the old poem of John 
Milton in which the phrase, “of herbs and 
other country messes,” occurs. It brought 
to mind that with oncoming spring, those 
of us who are fortunate enough to live 
where we can grow plants in the good 
earth, can have such treats from our own 
garden. 

Our own little plot of ground will pro- 
vide rhubarb and asparagus ere long now. 
This reminds me, too, that in our part 
of the country, spring is probably the 
best time of year to set out new supplies 
of both rhubarb and asparagus, and also 
strawberry plants. 

In buying asparagus plants from the 
nurseryman, it seems best to obtain one- 
year plants, rather than older. While 
these will take longer to come into good 
production, they will be better established 
and then go on for fifteen or twenty 
years. The Martha Washington variety 
is excellent, for it is rust resistent. Two 
good rhubarb varieties are Victoria and 


Linnaeus. 


ARLY April brings lawn maintenance 
work. It is the bit of care now that 
makes for excellent greensward the rest 
of the season. My usual routine is first 
to go about the lawn with a wheelbarrow 


| filled with as fine compost as I have, 
| sometimes mixed with some peat moss. 


Any bad spots, such as those left by 
moles, are repaired. Holes are filled up. 
Thin spots of grass are given a bit of 
extra mulch or dug up and reseeded if 
necessary. 

Then usually I manage to spread an 
application of commercial plant food. 
This is sometimes a special type as is 
sold for golf courses and has an analysis 
high in nitrogen, such as 10-6-4 or 8-5-3 
perhaps. Just as likely though I merely 
lay in another bag of the general purpose 
plant food that I use through the season 
on flowers and vegetables, for this is ade- 
quate for the average lawn. Some of the 
most commonly sold brands have an anal- 
ysis of 4-12-4 or something equivalent, 
say 5-10-5. 

I have a little distributor, which is a 
small hopper on wheels. Supply stores 
handle these in various sizes. With this 
I can put on a thin, even application. 
There is a little gauge by the opening 
lever which indicates how much is being 
spread at different openings. I follow 
directions on the little leaflet inevitably 
enclosed in the bag, as to how much to 
apply. 

Sometimes I manage also to get the 
lawn rolled. This is done best after the 
ground has dried to such state that the 
damp soil won’t pack hard, yet not so 
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FROM A GARDEN Note BOOK 
Ly Donald H. Kingery 


dry but that the roller can firm down the 


turf. 
SIO 

N CATALOGUES of nurserymen this 

spring can be found quite a number of 
worthwhile new perennials. Among these 
are larger, improved forms of Stokesia 
or the old-fashioned Stoke’s Aster, that 
I have grown these many years. 

One such is named Lavender Queen, 
with blooms four or five inches across, 
Another firm lists Blue Moon, with 
blooms five to six inches. This latter I 
have seen. Plants of these named varie- 
ties must be purchased. The older type 
can be grown readily from seed, though 
it is slow growing and takes two seasons 
to make a good plant. These provide ex- 
cellent bloom for the late summer garden. 


SIPC 


APRIL is the time when most garden- 
ers in our part of the country set out 
new perennials bought, or transplant any 
such which need moving about the gar- 
den. The sooner it is done after the 
ground works readily, the happier these 
plants will be. It is the time of setting 
out roses, shrubbery, evergreens, young 
fruit or ornamental trees and grapevines. 


BSIOCE 


HEN weather permits, there are 

many things to look after about the 
place, in case they were not taken care of 
in late March. Vegetable plant seeds 
may be started in a little hotbed. Seeds 
of annual flowers can be started, under 
protection of sash in a coldframe. Seeds 
of perennials can be sown in an open 
frame, without any sash covering. Hardy 
vegetables as peas, radishes and lettuce 
are sown outdoors. 

Dead and broken branches are due to 
be pruned out of shrubbery and trees. It 
is time to get spring spading of flower 
beds under way. Winter mulches need 
to be taken off. 


BSIOCE 


OW seeds of vegetables, annuals and 

perennials in frames in a mixture of 
about one-third each of good soil, com- 
post or peat and fine sand. This is stand- 
ard for any type of propagation frame 
or bed. 

Do not prune out live wood of shrubs 
which produce bloom on wood grown last 
season, but wait till after blooming. 

Many shrubs are best pruned and given 
restored vigor by cutting out the old 
canes to the ground but leaving the new- 
er canes. 

New plants of many perennial flowers 
can be started now by pulling apart old 
clumps and re-setting the divisions. 

An old proverb is, “Don’t plant a ten- 
dollar tree in a ten-cent hole.” This 
means plant anything carefully. 


CurtstT1AN Hera 
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IS EDUCATION A CHRISTIAN OBLIGATION?2 


by Frank W. Padelford 


HE story of the relation of the Church 

to education forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in American history. 
It was the Church, or the colonies con- 
trolled by the Church, which opened the 
first schools on this continent. The in- 
fluence of the Church is apparent in any 
study of their curricula or their textbooks. 
The Church controlled the primary edu- 
cation of America. Then as the colonies 
began to realize the importance of educa- 
tion and gradually establish a public sys- 
tem of primary schools, the Church 
gradually withdrew from this field and 
sought to meet the next need, that of 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., President 


The Only Baptist Coeducational College in 
the Middle Atlantic States 


Courses offered in: Liberal Arts, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Engineering, Education, 
Commerce and Finance; with special fields 
in Pre-Law, Journalism, Music, ocial Work, 
Pre-Ministry, Pre-Medicine, and Pre-Den- 
tistry. 


For further information, write to: 





The Department of Public Relations 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


Orange City, lowa 
A4y oer Academy Founded 1882 


Ad vear Cottons Fully Accredited 
Coeducational Eminent Graduates 
Honors Christ 
Teaching founded on God’s Word. 
Christian in instruction and Ex- 
ample. Trains for service. 
Invites Students, support, 

prayers, 
Jacob Heemstra, D.D., President 
Orange City, lowa 


HOPE COLLEGE 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Liberal Arts , . . Business Adm, 
Music , , . Pre-Professional 
Low Cost Fully Accredited 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN C 


AURORA COLLEGE 





and 











A 4 year, coeducational, accredited Christian <auene of- 
fering—thorough personalized education under stimulatin; 
teachers; athletics, drama. music, dormitory life with 


friends from twe nty-two states; an approach to life that 
emphasizes spiritual values and service. 
347 Gladstone Avenue, Aurora, tll. 


LA VERNE COLLEGE 
La Verne, Calif. 
Stands for Christian Education in Curriculum 
and Conduct. Total costs as low as $500 per 
year. Further information on request. 


St. Olaf College 


Northfield, Minnesota 
A Liberal Arts College "of the Lutheran Church. 
L. W. BOE, President. 
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| more funds, but these demands often out- 





secondary education. The hillsides of New 
England and other eastern states are still 
dotted with the remnants of the academies 
which the churches erected in hundreds of 
towns to meet the emerging need. For 
many years secondary education was the 
province of the Church. Then as the state 
moved into this field and began to build 
its high schools, the Church again re- 
treated to higher ground, and began to 
found colleges. Until after 1865, nearly 
all the colleges in the country had been 
established by the churches. With a few 
notable exceptions every college in the 
country bore the mark of the Church. 


Is there any cure for this situation? I 
see only one. If the Church wishes to 
maintain its influence in the college, then 
it must determine how far and how fast it 
can go in the support of its colleges, and 
before it loses its influence in determining 
policies it must decide how rapidly the 
college may go. Once remove its hand at 
this point and the game is lost. Unless it 
makes this determination, the college ad- 
ministration and the college board will 
appeal for support outside the Church, 
will bring these new supporters more and 
more into the board, and the influence of 
the Church will be gone. 


Then the process began to assert itself 
again and the state moved into the field of | VA 7k. / ° Kz 


higher education, until today there are | 


| probably twice as many students in the | 


state colleges and universities, as in the 
Christian colleges, and the question presses | 
upon us as to whether the Church will 
again retreat and be forced out of this 
field of higher education. 

It is not primarily a question as to 
whether private education must succumb 
to this onward march of the state, but 
whether Church education can survive 
or not. 

Undoubtedly many of these so-called 
Church colleges could survive if they 
could be contented to fill the role for 
which they were founded, and gradually 
build up their funds to do that work 
better. But that is not characteristic of 
colleges. They are the most ambitious | 
organizations in the land. They put the 
Steel Trust and the General Motors to 
shame. They must constantly “lengthen 
their cords and strengthen their stakes.” 

In responding to this temptation for 
bigness the Church college is laying itself | 
open to another temptation. To meet the 
demand for bigness the college must have 


run the ability of the Church to supply. 
The college therefore enlarges its clientele. 
It goes outside its normal group of sup- 
porters and appeals to others to assist in 
developing the institution. These new} 
donors soon secure representation on the 
board of trustees; they soon outnumber 
the representatives of the Church; and be- 
fore long they control the policies of the 
school. It then ceases to be a Church 
College. This process is on in hundreds of 
schools and colleges. It has already cut 
scores of the older colleges from their 
moorings, and then the Church gives less 
and less to the colleges. 
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“Wheaton Golleae 


Summer School— 


. growing in popularity with Edu- 
cators, Pastors, Musicians seeking spe- 
cial subjects and students makin $i 
credits. —— situated for rare b lek 
ing of profitable study, Christian fellowship, 
and vacation joys. Summer School courses 
apply toward degrees. Terms of 2 and 4 
weeks starting June 16, June 28 and July 26. 


Write for bulletin 
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two bass notes in my accordion did not 
work. I knew, however, how to avoid 
them, but certainly it could be em- 
barrassing for Konov to strike them; 
and I hoped that he would. 

Sharov from the first row encouraged 
his friend, “Alex, play the ‘Danube 
Waves!’” Other voices suggested “Volga 
Boatmen,” “Kamarinsky,” “Birch Tree.” 

Andreev interfered, “Comrades, let 
them play what they like and know the 
best.” All agreed. Konov chose as his 
first selection, “The Sarafan,” a gloomy 
peasant song in very slow tempo. He 
played quite satisfactorily for an amateur, 
but I watched the audience. There was no 
response in it. I was also an amateur, 
but had more experience and knew that 
the slow tempo would not appeal to such 
a public. Mentally I chose quite different 
selections. Then Konov began to play a 
military march, and evidently everyone 
was pleased, but unfortunately for him 
the march was, “Under the Two-Headed 
Eagle,” the emblem of the Tsar. In my 
struggle for victory I forgot all “pro- 
fessional decency” and whispered the title 
of the march to Andreev, who was sitting 
on the platform; but before the Com- 
missar had time to react, a voice from the 
rear broke in. It was Zakhar Ivanovich, 
the bookkeeper. “A counter-revolutionary 
march! It is not for us to listen to 
Tsarist music!” 

The effect was immediate. All shouted, 
“Are you crazy, Alexis?” ... “He will 
probably play for us ‘God Save the Tsar’ ” 
(the national anthem of the Russian Em- 
pire)... . “Down with Konov! Down!” 
Andreev, however, reminded them that it 
had been arranged that three selections 
were to be played, and the tumult sub- 
sided. Embarrassed as he was, Konov 
chose a popular waltz, “The Time That 
Never Returns,” but fortunately for me 
he struck the defective bass notes in the 
very first chord. He stopped for a mo- 
ment, began anew, and after a while fell 
into the trap again. The selection was 
spoiled. 

He put the accordion on the table. 
“Something is wrong with the accordion. 
I can not play it. Let me bring my own 
accordion.” 

But the road to my victory was so well 
prepared that I could not afford to take 
any risk. “Wait a moment,” I interfered. 
“Konov says that something is wrong 
with the accordion; I think’ that some- 
thing is wrong with Konov. Listen now, 
I'll play you the same waltz.” To be 
frank, I was not a better accordionist 
than Konov, but I knew my instrument, 
and in a different key I played the selec- 
tion smoothly and without any interrup- 
tion. Then, without letting the audience 
cool down, I played a few folk dances in 
prestissimo, and the tempo was so con- 
tagious that they all beat the time with 
their feet. My victory was beyond any 
doubt, and when I suggested a chorus and 
took the first chord of the old Russian 
song, “Down the Volga River,” all joined 
and we sang all the stanzas. When I 
looked at their shining faces, I could not 
discover a trace of the hatred and the 
hostility with which they were possessed 
in the office an hour before. 

When Andreev suggested that my ace 
cordion must be given to me as my tool in 


my new life, all shouted their approval. My 
overcoat, however, remained in the office. 
Andreev promised to settle the matter at 
the meeting of the Soviet the next day. 

I was entirely exhausted by my un- 
expected experiences and with my ac- 
cordion walked out. On the street one of 
my waiters, a middle-aged man who had 
survived three owners of the hotel, over- 
took me and put my hat into my hand. 
He wanted to say something but could 
not express what was in his mind, and 
only mumbled, “Where we are going, I 
do not know. I cannot understand whether 
it is for worse or for better, Good-bye. 
Don’t be angry with us. Good-bye!” The 
park was across the street. I did not 
want to see any one, to talk with any 
one. Fortunately, my family, which had 
come from Moscow two months before, 
was staying with friends fifty miles away. 

I had planned to stay in the park for 
a while alone and think over my situation, 
then spend the night with some of my 
friends; but I could not concentrate. All 
had happened so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly; I did not know how to start my 
analysis. I always had been convinced 
that life is measured not by years, but by 
our experience, and I liked new ex- 
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WISTFUL PRAYER 


Open the door, gentle Lord 
Let my old dad come in; 

He is too tired to lift the latch 
Open the door to him. 


Set him a place at Thy table, Lord 
He loves a bit of cheer; 

To his old stories often told 

Lend Thou a willing ear. 


Make him a bed where purple dawn 
Will touch his resting face; 

You'll find him early up, dear Lord 
A-gardening round your place. 


Louise Hercus 
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periences; but this one was too big for me. 
My brain was heavy laden and worked 
slowly. “No, I can not think to-night. 
Shall I go to my friends? Why? ... 
Twenty years before, an adventurous 
youth wandering through Europe, I had 
slept in the parks and cemeteries of Italy 
and France. The bench is good enough 
for a proletarian. The whole world is 
my home. Who said so? Oh, Karl Marx, 
that long-bearded philosopher; yes I have 
had a good object lesson in his doctrine.” 
I felt tired, my eyelids became so heavy 
that I closed my eyes and gradually sank 
into the indifference and the forgetfulness 
of Nirvana. Would I have slept if I could 
have foreseen the hardships, the misery, 
and the danger of the days and years 
ahead? Arrest, imprisonment, escape to 
Constantinople, fantastic experiences, 
drudgery, and disillusionment in the New 
World all lay in store for me. 
(To be continued) 
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years are reached, or the practitioner will 
never be easy in it. But living with one- 
self goes on just as constantly as living 
with one’s group. This is one of the ques- 
tions where the two extremes are not right 
and wrong, but where the ideal is the 
equilibrium is attained by two forces 
modifying each other. If you are going 
to lead an intelligent life you cannot safe- 
ly make up your mind once and for all 
which “side” you will be on. 

With each day’s advance into a new 
set of circumstances, you will need to 
renew your judgment on different aspects 
of all these subjects. Humanity goes 
lurching along; the chest of treasures it 
is carrying is sometimes tipped to one 
side, sometimes to the other. Before con- 
sidering it is your duty to push or to pull, 
just take a look at it, first, to see for 
yourself which is needed to keep it in 
balance. Don’t join permanently either 
group, whose war cry is “Pushing for- 
ever!” or “Hurrah for pulling!” You will 
find a singular prestige and influence com- 
ing to you if you are recognized as one 
of those who can be trusted not to pull 
over on our heads the treasure chest 
humanity is carrying, in your efforts to 
keep it balanced. 

Of course ways and means vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, without in the 
least involving the loss of abstract prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. It is absurd 
to feel upset and unhappy and alarmed 
because—the road changing its character 
—a push needs to be given to our precious 
burden instead of the pull our fathers 
gave. The cries of alarm about the “de- 
cay of obedience” seem to imply that 
obedience is a positive good in itself, 
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instead of a mere too!. Yet obedience like 
“votes for women” is only a means to an 
end. The worst trouble with such over- 
valuation of a means to an end is that it 
tends to drive other people into under- 
valuing it. Obedience is simply one of 
the most useful tools humanity has ever 
invented, neither good or bad in itself 
any more than a wheelbarrow is. Consider 
for a moment what would happen to us 
on our city streets if motorists stopped 
obeying traffic lights. Obedience to rea- 
sonable rules is not a moral quality, like 
truth-telling or kindness, it is simply a 
common sense device for the efficient 
management of group life. Those who 
think it proof of their independence of 
spirit to disobey rules meant for the rea- 
sonable regulating of life in common are 
like the people who will not stand in line 
in front of a ticket window but begin to 
shove and push to get ahead of others. In 
other words, just nuisances, not noble 
rebels, 

The more you put your intelligence to 
work on these problems of ways and 
means and the less you let your emotions 
play on them, the easier they are to solve. 
In any given instance when you are decid- 
ing whether to obey or not, or to try to 
make somebody else obey, your emotions 
have as little place as in deciding over 
your tool bench whether to use a saw or 
hammer. According to the piece of work 
in hand, the same carpenter takes down 
from where his tools hang, either his ca- 
pacity to obey or his capacity to initiate 
action, and uses it as long as it is needed, 
keeping it under control all the time. If 
you bear in mind that the choice of the 
right tool to work towards a goal is not 
a matter for your moral sense but for 
your common sense to decide, you will 


be saved from the foolishness of saying 
that radicalism is right and conservatism 
is wrong, or vice versa. 

Here’s the rule of thumb: ask yourself 
this question in any situation which calls 
for a decision and for action on your 
part; “Is the principle of actual right or 
wrong involved. in what needs to be 
done?” If so, you cannot be too hotly 
for the right, too whole-heartedly against 
the wrong. If not, if it is a matter of how 
to safeguard the right, what means will 
most efficiently resist the evil, well, good 
sound judgment is the quality needed. Or 
perhaps the rule of thumb could be 
phrased in this way. As you face a per- 
plexing situation say to yourself, “Let’s 
divide the problem into two questions: 
(a) what is my real goal? (b) what’s the 
best way to try to reach it?” Then use 
your passion and heart as motive power 
to make you care with all your heart 
about pushing forward towards the real 
goal, be it vigorous development of their 
best in your children, or world peace for 
humanity; or social justice in your coun- 
try; and keep your ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, patience, skill, clear and cool as 
you look for the best ways and means 
to get nearer to the goal. 

To recognize in its changing forms and 
to help stamp out from your lives the 
old bad black inheritance of cruelty and 
self-defeating egotism which we have 
brought along from our hard-pressed past 
—there’s something to get excited about! 
To protect from inertia and complacency 
and fatigue and despair, always threaten- 
ing to smother it, the divine spark of 
aspiration in our hearts, there’s some- 
thing to feel passionate about; but let 
your minds, not your feelings, take care 
of the question of mere ways and means. 
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of that,” It was all the lad could take 
in. But after his visitor had gone he 
said over and over again, “God loves 
me.” And in every period of life, when 
the skies are fair or dark, we need to 
remember that love. The Father has 
pledged it to us in the cross of Calvary, 
in Christ’s sacrifice for sin. Nothing 
can separate us from that love. Let our 
hearts rejoice in Christ Jesus. 


For that love, free from everlasting, 
for its tenderness and its power to up- 
lift, we thank Thee, O God, through 
Jesus our Lord, Amen, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


“CONFORMED TO THE IMAGE OF HIS SON.” 
READ ROMANS 8:16-29. 


Lire deals out some hard blows. Yet 
so does the blacksmith as he works upon 
the steel at his anvil. He has a definite 
purpose. There is worth in that metal. 
It can be brought out only by fire and 
hammer. So God is seeking to shape 
our character. Washington’s greatness 
was developed, not in the sylvan quiet 
of Mount Vernon, but where the Dela- 
ware flowed, where the rigors of Valley 
Forge were endured, where Yorktown 
tested his powers. So amid life’s ex- 
periences, beneath the blows of ad- 
versity, ill health, bereavement, the 
gracious and purposive Father is at 
work. 


Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the assurance of life’s good Thou givest. 
Help us to accept life bravely and trust- 
fully, through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, APRIL 17 l 


“THY WORD HAVE I HID IN MY HEART.” 
READ PSALM 119:9-16, 


Two men were discussing the various 
versions of the Holy Scriptures. “But 
after all,” remarked one, “I prefer my 
mother’s version best.” Pressed for his 
meaning, he went on, “She translated the 
Bible into her daily life. Even when I 
was a child, and could not understand 
all I read, I could always see the mean- 
ing of God’s message. The love, wisdom, 
and unfailing care of the Divine may be 
argued about by some. They presented 
no difficulty. I could read them in my 
mother’s translation. She had hidden 
the Word in her heart; it came out in 
her life.” 


Give us the eager heart, the ready 
mind, that we may be daily enriched and 
inspired by Thy truth. For Christ’s 
sake, Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, APRIL 18 I 


“THE HEAVENS DECLARE. ... ?” 
READ PSALM 19:1-11. 


Emerson says that if the stars came 
out only once in an age everyone would 
gaze on them; but visible almost any 
night, few see them. Shakespeare says 
“Look how the floor of heaven is thick 


inlaid with patines of bright gold, 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st but in his motion like an angel 
sings.” In these troublous times, it is 
good to look up to the great handiwork 
of the Creator. It will bring a sense of 
quiet and strength. It will prove that 
God is still sufficient for His universe, 
All shall yet be well. 


Steady and strengthen our souls, dear 
Father, that the disquiet of our hearts 
may be dispelled. Through Christ Jesus, 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 | 


“THERE IS JOY . .. OVER ONE SINNER.” 
READ LUKE 15:1-10, 


A BUSINESS man, having given a set 
of chimes to his church, received a 
letter. It told how a poor, stained 
woman of the streets, had listened to the 
old hymn being played. It brought 
memories which burned even while they 
blessed. It led her inside the shrine, 
where, in penitence, like the Magdalene 
who bowed herself at Christ’s feet, she 
found the Saviour of the lost. The 
donor filed that letter away with his 
gilt-edged investments. What had his 
gift wrought! Which reminds us, we 
do not know where our influence can 
tell for healing and help. Are we aiding 
the Christ? 


Let the strength of our love for Thee 
find expression in that service which 
witnesses to Thee. For Thy name's 
sake, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, APRIL 20 | 


“WE SHALL ALL STAND BEFORE THE 
JUDGMENT SEAT.” 
READ ROMANS 14:7-12, 


Ix THE rush of life’s business, amid 
wars and rumors of wars, we often lose 
sight of the eternal verities. Man may 
defy God, may flout the divine counsels, 
but he must give an account one day 
for all his works, good and evil. A scep- 
tic once said, “Sunday? I always spend 
Sunday making up my accounts.” His 
friend, a man of Christian character, 
observed, “The Day of Judgment will 
be spent just doing that.” Happy is the 
heart that can, through Christ’s redeem- 
ing grace, say, ‘““There is now no con- 
demnation.” Yet for saved and unsaved 
alike there is the judgment. 


Help us, O Father, that we may live 
for Thee and Thy will, that we may 
glorify Thee. Through Christ Jesus, 
Amen. 


| MONDAY, APRIL 21 


“HE IS A NEW CREATURE.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 5:11-21. 


An ITALIAN immigrant, finding his 
home in this country, also found some 
thing of infinitely greater worth—the 
secret of the new life in Christ Jesus 
It was not an easy step to take. It it 
volved breaking with his associates, theif 
manner of life, and their contrary views 
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“You have changed your religion,” they 
taunted him, with biting scorn. But he 
would reply, “No; it is my religion that 
has changed me.” That is a challenge. 
Are we growing in grace? Are the old 
sins no longer tolerable? Are we striv- 
ing to be a credit to Christ? 


By the all-sufficient grace of Thy sal- 
vation, help us to forsake our sins, and 
be worthier of Thy love. Amen. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 | 


“EVERY ONE . . . SHALL RECEIVE A 
HUNDREDFOLD.” 
READ MATTHEW 19:23-30, 


Tue river Nile is redolent with ro- 
mance. We think of Moses hidden amid 
its rushes. Or perhaps the mind turns 
to stories of Caesar, of Cleopatra float- 
ing down its waters in her luxurious 
barge, with the adoring Marc Antony. 
Yet travelers say that romance is swift- 
ly dispelled by the dust and dirt of the 
cities, the sights and smells. Reverse 
that. Some think of the Christian life 
as devoid of all romance and gladness. 
Yet the more we know of it, the nearer 
we come to Christ, the richer is our 
experience of the realities of grace. 


For the love Thou hast given to us, 
O Jesus, for the unfading joys of those 
who trust in Thee, we bless Thy name 
this day. Amen, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


“BEHOLD I STAND AT THE DOOR. . .” 
READ REVELATION 3:14-22. 


A cunp was looking at Holman 
Hunt’s famous picture. It showed Jesus 
standing outside a door, knocking with 
His nail-scarred hand. “Why don’t they 
let Him in?” she asked. “‘Can’t they 
hear Him, or don’t they want Him?” 
Then she added, “Oh, I know. They’re 
down in the basement, and can’t hear 
Him.” Is that true of us? We mean, 
are we engrossed by the baser things? 
Or are we “down in the depths” of de- 
pression? Yet He waits to impart the 
blessing. Can it be that what we call 
life’s hard knocks are Christ seeking to 
enter our lives? 


Give us to discern Thy presence, to 
hear Thy voice, O Saviour. So shall we 
: blessed indeed. Through Thy grace, 

men. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 13 


Henry DRUMMOND, that saintly 
soul, used to ask people whom he sought 
to lead into fuller Christian experience, 
to read this chapter every day for a 
month. The reason? He said that he 
knew a man whose life had been trans- 
formed by doing that. It was well 
known that he was that man. Of course, 
he did not mean that Paul’s letter pos- 
sessed any magical power. But God’s 
Spirit could so use this means that the 
soul would be led into the riches of 
Christ’s grace. Applying the love of 


IN ALL WALKS OF 


LIFE ... youl find 
happy owners of 


MOODY ANNUITIES 


Take for instance Mr. H., a car- 
penter, who has lived a score of 
years in his own home in a mod- 
est residential section. 


Here you see him doing a 
little job of remodeling in his 
spare time —for like all solid, 
substantial citizens Mr. H. takes 
pride in his home. 


...And he takes even greater 
pride and joy in his ownership 
of a substantial Moody Annuity 
— purchased through diligent 
Savings of bygone years. 


“Sometime ago,” says Mr. H., 
“I was faced with the problem of 
placing some of my savings, and 
after much prayer and delibera- 
tion, I decided upon MOODY 
ANNUITIES. Needless to say I 
have never regretted it, and hope 
to be able to take out more be- 
fore I pass on.” 


GET YOUR copy TODAY! 
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work of the Institute and at the 
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The book The Seventh Angel 


explains The Revelation sentence by sen- 
tence; explaining it by the other prophecies 
and their fulfillment in history and not by 
ideas. 

It is orthodox and logical. If you feel these 
claims are not justified you can return this 
book and your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 193 pages. $1.50 at book stores or 
postpaid by 


THE BOOK COMPANY 
Carmi, Illinois 
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Handy Heat 


just the thing 
for 


Camps, 

BATHROOMS, 
BEDROOoMs, Sick Rooms 
AND SUN PORCHES 


or any room where you need oc- 
casional, or quick extra heat. Plug 
in a Cord and there in a jiffy is 
Radiator Steam Heat. Thermo- 
static control. Automatic cut-off 
insures low current cost. 


Made in 7 sizes for 110 or 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C. current. The three 
larger sizes with no castors, for 
fixed locations. Shipment within 
48 hours. Send for folder CH 4-41. 


Boiler 


CORPORATION 
Irvington, New York 


This MOODY course © 
gave me a new insight 
into the life of Christ. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE 
AND TEACHINGS OF OUR LORD 


by Dr. R. A. Torrey 


Our Lord’s life and teachings presented in a 
systematic way that leads to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of Christ and His ministry while on earth. 
Christian workers will be especially benefited 
by the discerning applications, the wealth of 
parallel studies and cross references, and the 
suggestions and outlines for Bible readings and 
addresses. Clear, strong, and inspiring. Write 
for complete folder today! 


- 
Dept. H- 394, | 
(1 Please send FREE folder on STUDIES IN | 
THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF OUR LORD. | 
0) Also Prospectus describing all 17 Home Study 1 
Courses. | 
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Calvary to others will bless the heart 
that loves. 


By the love ‘Thou hast shown to us, 
by Thy sacrifice to redeem us, help us 
to live the life of love. Through Thy 
mighty power, Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 


“LET THINE EYES LOOK RIGHT ON.” 
READ PROVERBS 4:20-27. 


In KANSAS CITY, there is a fine 
statue called “The Scout”—an Indian 
brave on horseback. He sits in the 
saddle, his hand shading his eyes. He is 
looking forward into the distance. What 
does he seek? A new trail for his peo- 
ple? Or is he on the alert for some 
lurking foe? Be the answers what they 
may, the Christian is a scout. Progress 
must ever be in his heart. While he is 
true to the old paths, he must forge 
ahead toward the promised good. At 
the same time, he is on the alert against 
foes which menace man’s welfare. How 
about us? 


O Master, who didst bid us both to 
watch and pray, help us daily to be 
true to the cause entrusted to us. 
Through Thy name, Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 | 


“HOLD THOU FAST WHICH THOU HAST.” 
READ REVELATION 3:7-13. 


One of God’s supreme blessings is 
health. We should safeguard it, not 
with coddling, but with rational care. 
A young man, offering himself as a mis- 
sionary, the doctor told him that he 
would live only a year if he went. “But 
I can get to heaven as well from China 
as any other place,” remarked the candi- 
date. “Maybe,” said the doctor, “only 
they don’t want you there in twelve 
months. You’ve got to do your work 
first.” There is something in that. We 
are here for worthwhile service for God. 
That means cherishing every gift—and 
physical and spiritual health counts. 


Fill us with desire to use our powers, 
our lives, for Thy supreme will. So 
shall we fulfil Thy mighty purpose in 
Christ. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, APRIL 27 | 


“A WORD IN SEASON.” 
READ ISAIAH 50:4-10. 


A apy in London was making her 
way to church one Sunday evening. 
Standing at the street corner, she saw 
one of her husband’s apprentices. She 
learned that he was waiting for a com- 
panion with whom he planned to spend 
the evening in a questionable way, so 
she urged him to accompany her. He 
did so. The lad listened as though every 
word were addressed to him. That 
night, he gave his heart to Christ. He 
consecrated is life to Him. Later, he 
found hims..f fitted and ordained for 
the mission field. Who was he? John 
Williams, the missionary martyr of the 
South Seas. 


Give us that concern for the welfare 
of others, and for the cause committed 
to us, that we may be alert to our op- 
portunities. Through Christ, Amen, 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


“CONFORMED TO THE IMAGE OF HIS SON.” 
READ ROMANS 8:29-34, 


Two girls in a French school, living 
in the same conditions, yet were diverse 
in their later life. One was noticed, day 
after day, standing in rapt admiration 
before a picture of Joan of Arc. She 
seemed to have caught that heroic, 
selfless spirit. The other girl was con- 
stantly gazing at the gay figure of Marie 
Antoinette. Her open wish was that 
she might be like her. As the years 
passed, the former girl became a noble, 
unselfish woman; the latter sank until 
she had lost both purity and honor. 
What we love and admire shapes life. 
And God desires what? 


O God, who hast purposed that we 
should be like unto Thy Son, uplift us 
by Thy mighty Spirit. Amen. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


“HE THAT IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST 
ME.” 
READ MATTHEW 12:22-30. 


Tus subject, on which we have heard 
so much, would be out of place here, had 
it not its spiritual equivalent. It has. 
There is the spirit of disloyalty in some 
hearts. There is defeatism, which ques- 
tions the possibility of our Lord’s con- 
quest of the forces of evil. All this opens 
the way for assault. It throws back the 
gates of the soul to weakness and de- 
spair. The antidote? To keep near ‘9 
the Divine Saviour. If to be well-in- 
formed is to be immune against rumor, 
if to be well-nourished means resist- 
ance to disease, through the Word and 
prayer, loyalty is assured. 


Draw us by the magnet of Thy 
wondrous love, O Saviour, that we may 
be kept loyal and believing. Through 
Thy grace, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 I 


“MASTER, I WILL FOLLOW THEE.” 
READ MATTHEW 8:14-22. 


Ar THE railroad depots, there is 
usually a man who with a megaphone, 
or through a public address system, tells 
people where given trains are going. 
Some of those places conjure up mem- 
ories of imposing cities or glorious spots 
among the mountains and lakes. Yet 
while that official may speak of them, 
he cannot go there himself. That is like 
knowing what Christ requires of us, yet 
failing to carry out His will. We may 
even tell other people what is the right 
course to take, and yet miss it ourselves. 
The first essential is to follow the 
Christ. 


Help us, O Lord, having the light, to 
obey it; knowing Thy will, daily to do 
it; calling Thee Lord, to follow Thee. 
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Get fast relief with Pertussin 
“‘moist-throat’’ method 


Some heating systems make the air 
dry as a bone. And this parched, 
harsh atmosphere is bad for a 
cough due to a cold. 

By taking Pertussin, you stimu- 
late the tiny moisture glands of 
your throat, helping them to pour 
out their soothing natural mois- 
ture. Then you can easily loosen 
sticky phlegm. And your cough 
is quickly relieved! 

For over 30 years many physi- 
cians have prescribed this most 
effective remedy—Pertussin. Safe 
even for babies. Get Pertussin to- 
day at your druggist’s. 


eae ee 
therapeutic properties of Thyme. 


ONLY 


fe: field grown, Digoming. size.-12-single and 
ok le varieties including: Rivasom, Aquilegia, 
Campanula, Coral Lilies, Delphiniume, eBn- 
ion ge Pyreth rum, etc.- 1-Giant 
Pacific Hyorid D and -1-Double ‘Shasta Daisy 
Free, if ordered reer A ShpRe ed in strong cartons. 
isfaction Guaranteed. NOVOTNY GARDENS, ‘OsAGt, 1owa. 


Quit Using Tobacco! | 109 099 
Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. . 
Results Guaranteed or money refunded. Satisfied 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY Users 

64 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


48. PERENNIAL PLANTS 


YOUR HOSPITAL BILLS Paéd/ 


iO ae Vaya Wile) 


POLICY PAYS 


Hospital Room 
ond Boord up to 


$180.00 


Maternity Con- 
finement Expense 


$50.00 


Doctor's — 


’ sickness, Accident 
and MATERNITY © 


Don't run the risk of heavy finan- 
cialexpense for Hospitalization in 
case of sickness, accident or ma- 
ternity. Avail yourself of complete, 
reliable protection under the 
new North American Plan. At the 
low cost of only 3c a day you 
may go to any Hospital in the 
U.S. under any doctor's care. 
WE PAY DOCTOR, HOSPITAL 
and MATERNITY BILLS. No 
medical examination. Entire 
family can be covered. Claims 
paid within 48 hours. 
MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


Sanatorium Room 
ond Board up to 


$180.00 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE CORP. 

Dept. C-4, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without obligation, details about 
your “3¢ A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan”. 


| God, and your spirit fired by the presence 


| men He is speaking. It is the most plead- 
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have not God, it is as though we had 
nothing. We have thought contentment 
lay in the things that a man possesses, 
and we are bewildered because that is 
being proved false. And our life must 
continue in confusion and insecurity until 
we learn to subordinate all these things 
of the earth—to the power of God. 

The world is uncomfortably groping 
toward this fact. There is not the slightest | 
question that the tides of religion are | 
setting in again. But don’t put off your | 
own decision until, as James Russell 
Lowell says, 


“The multitudes make virtue 
Of the faith they have denied.” 


Rather let this Easter be the hour of your 
coming into the abundant life. Don’t go 
home saying “We have been to church 
and done our duty. We have heard the 
music and enjoyed the service.” Beloved 
don’t do that—it means nothing. Go 
home—your heart open to the power of 


of the Christ. “I am come that ye might 
have life, and have it more abundantly” 
—hear His cry before the broken tomb. | 
It is to you and me and all the children of | 


ing, most challenging cry of the ages. | 
Down the changing vistas of history that | 
cry rings out. Men of different centuries 
have heard it, and the glory of their ex- 
perience is the vindication of its truth. | 
That cry is true—eternally true. Here des- | 
tiny and answer meet face to face. And| 
it is your decision and mine to consum-| 
mate and complete the everlasting union. 


(Continued from page 27) 


evidently do not realize that millions of 





people are opposed to the use of liquor. 
Not a few of the pictures are puerile and 
cheap. I still believe that pictures should 
not descend to the moronic mind. 

The purpose of the moving picture is 
to entertain; but it is more than that, for 
did not Shakespeare tell us the actor’s 
function is “to hold as ’twere the mirror 
up to nature”? The movie is also to give 
us a view of life to inspire and instruct, in 
short to help make us live life better. 

When the movies, recognizing this high 
conception of their art, desire to portray 
the life and work of a fine minister, as in 
Hartzell Spence’s “One Foot in Heaven”, 
the church regards it a privilege to lend a | 
hand and in every way assist. Mr. Fran- 


cis S. Harmon, assistant to the president | | 


of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, in a recent article, 


has pointed out that the Producers ear-| } 


nestly desire to give a true, dignified and | 
deeply understanding interpretation of the | 
minister. This is shown by their desire 
to have a minister as a technical adviser 
for “One Foot in Heaven”. There are 
many ways of getting over the message 
of Christianity and the filming of this 
strong, happy, life-loving, sincere minister 
of Jesus Christ will move multitudes in 
movie houses from coast to coast to a/| 
higher conception of their own lives. They 
will be entertained but many, we fondly 
hope, will also see the inner secret of a 
great Christian life. 





MUTUAL 
BENEFITS 


FOR YOU Liberal payments as 
long as you live that are safe, 
dependable and regular. 


FOR OTHERS Spiritual strength 
of America through the extension 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Write for Booklet C. 


REV. J. EARL JACKMAN 


Board of National Missions 
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= —Sunday School Lessons 
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VISUAL TEACHING 
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CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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“MINE IS THE POWER” 


A simple, unfailing way, by which un- 
usual success and happiness may be ac- 
quired. $1.00. 


MARGARET RANGE 


624 Brandeis Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Manual of 
VISUAL TEACHING 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART 


mA rr Profitable Profession 
eR Ewa (iit 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
, fession of Swedish Massage run as high has $40 to 
$70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. Re- 
ducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy 
Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 
THE College of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dpt.465,Chicago 


5,000 workers WANTED 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 


scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


George W. Noble, Publisher, Dept. 95, Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ii. 





AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in oil. No previous experience needed , Good 
demand Bend for free booklet, Make 
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ONAL ART SCHOOL 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 4294, Chicago 
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Pre SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


FROM NURSERY TO ADULT 
You'll get a big thrill when you see 
all that Standard offers in Sunday 
School Supplies and teaching helps. 
Fully Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll 
to Young People); Uniform Lessons 
(Beginners to Adults); Illustrated 
Weekly Papers (Children to Adults), 
and a host of other inspirational 
True-to-the-Bible materials. 


PROSPECTUS e SAMPLES e CATALOGUE 
will be sent on request. Give your 
department, name and size of school. 
Everything will be sent FREE, 
postage vaid. Address Desk: CH-4. 


The STANDARD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sth & CUTTER STS., CINCINNATI, O. 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 

preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
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Free Sample Packet 
To permit you to judge the fine quality 
of our low priced Scripture Stationery 
offer of 300 sheets, 100 envelopes with 
oaaee verses, all beautifully boxed 
end name and 3c stamr for 
SAMPLE PACKET in blue covered port- 
folio. Free folders of our complete line of 
religious supplies also included. Lowest prices. Write us NOW! 


POLZIN PRESS, 1702 W. Winona, Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 


Taking Orders For The NIMROD Line 


Earn more every day in the year represent- 
ing old established firm with a complete 
: Shirts of 


Shoes, Ensembles, Sport Coats, 
Summer Suits, etc. Every item guaranteed. 
perience unnecessary. 
Write er ol FREE SALES EQUIPMENT 
MROD COMPANY. 
4922-CD Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D. D. 


APRIL 6 


Is There Any Sure Way to Get 


Power? 


O YOU know anybody that does not 

want power of some sort? The search 
for power is a well-nigh universal quest. 
Not that everybody wants the same kind 
of power. Some are content with the mere 
ability to make friends. Others seek the 
power to command a situation. And, at 
the far extreme, some want the power to 
control material things, and governments, 
and the lives of their fellow-men. 

The Man of Galilee had something to 
say about power—of a kind. He was not 
concerned about helping men to get ma- 
terial control, but He paid much attention 
to that kind of power which would lift 
people above sin and make them witnesses 
of a spiritual transformation within them- 
selves. The way to get that kind of power, 
He said, is to seek it from God, and to 
wait until He sends it. By itself this may 
seem uneertain of fulfillment, but in the 
light of the plan of the gospel it is very 
sure. 

How foolish, then, to seek the wrong 
kind of power. There is no sure way of 
getting it, and even when it is obtained it 
is worse than nothing. But to seek right 
power—over one’s self, over sin, and over 
all human shortcomings—and to seek it 
in the right way, there you have some- 
thing. 


APRIL 13 
Do You Think of Christ as Alive? 


ASTER morning brings happy medita- 
tions even if one goes no deeper than 
to reflect on the several beautiful accounts 
of its happenings. Nobody wants Jesus 
to remain conquered, a victim of hate 
and unbelief. So there is satisfaction even 
though one’s thoughts remain on and 
around the first Easter. 

Far better, of course, are Easter re- 
flections which leap through the years, 
across the centuries. If Cleopas and his 
companion had burning hearts while Jesus 
talked with them along the way, so has 
every disciple who has had contact with 
the living Christ in later days. It is a 
living Christ who held communion with 
Augustine, who called John Wesley from 
formalism to methodical evangelism, who 
became the passion of Zinzendorf, who 
was introduced to hundreds of thousands 
by Moody, who guides Kagawa in the 
slums of Kobe. 

Did you ever, in student days or as a 
youth in a summer conference, accept the 
suggestion that you walk alone among 
the forest trees, or to a lookout on a 
mountain ridge, or beside the quiet waters 
of a lake? As you moved noiselessly 
along, what voice did you hear above the 
sound of the singing birds and a rushing 
brook? One experience like this can make 
Jesus alive for a lifetime. 


But Christ is also shown to be alive in 
the experience of Christians meeting life’s 
issues—work, friendship, conduct, trou- 
ble, pleasure, problems, home life, voca- 
tions, and many others. 


APRIL 20 


Who Should Be a Witness for 
Christ? 


UR best answers come from an ex- 

ample. Certainly few cases or circum- 
stances can be harder than those of Peter 
and John after the healing of the lame 
man (Acts 3). In outward appearance 
the stage was set against them. The only 
thing they had in their favor (aside from 
their own inward feelings) was the in- 
disputable miracle just performed. But 
several things had made an impression on 
the rulers: (1) The boldness of the 
apostles was something beyond normal 
human actions; (2) their lack of learning 
did not prevent a display of familiarity 
with the Scriptures and a pointed use of 
them; (3) they were discovered to have 
been in the company of Jesus. 

Each of these gives a clue to the proper 
answers to our questions. (1) Boldness is 
partly a matter of personality, partly of 
being overwhelmed with a message, or, 
as in Peter’s case, of being led by the Holy 
Spirit. (2) The most effective testimony 
is based upon a simple narrative of 
personal experience, backed up by the 
Scriptures. (3) Direct contact with Jesus 
Christ leaves an indelible mark upon any 
individual, and qualifies him to be a wit- 
ness for Christ. 


APRIL 27 


Does the Church Care About 
Humanity? 


N OUR day it is a recognized duty of 
the church to take account of the needs 
of humanity wherever found. But it was 
not always so. True, the local community 
of believers in Jerusalem in the first cen- 


tury made common ownership of all 
possessions, so that none had any physical 
needs (Acts 4:32-35). Likewise the church 
at Jerusalem made special provision for 
unfortunate persons like widows and the 
aged (Acts 6:1-7). But, while the church 
had always done something in almsgiving, 
it was not until a comparatively recent 
time that the Christian conscience became 
aroused over starving, illiterate, sick, suf- 
fering, enslaved, and sinful humanity in 
all the races and in all the world. 

The social gospel is a reality, and it is 
defended by the variety of its accomplish- 
ments. It says that one cannot well talk 
about the gospel to a man who is hungry. 
Therefore it uses bread lines and soup 
kitchens to care for human hunger. It 
says that salvation from sin has no 
effective appeal to people who are dis- 
eased, sick, and suffering bodily pain. 
Therefore it establishes hospitals and 
clinics, and sends out nurses and _ phy- 
sicians. It is disturbed by little children 
paying a price for being born in poverty. 
Therefore it works against unemployment 
and for a just economic system. 

In doing so the church need not, and 
usually does not, forsake its spiritual mis- 
sion and message, which are always 
primary. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


more than any one person could afford. 


These parcels were called “God’s Acres.” 


Well, thought McClure, why couldn’t his 
farmers “grow” extra church income? 

Many rural congregations were desti- 
tute, on the way out. But with extra cash 
they could carry on. McClure arranged 
for his cooperative to market any produce 
the churches raised; and of course they 
could also sell in commercial markets. 
He established the only religious depart- 
ment of a cooperative in America, and 
in 1930 persuaded his brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Dumont Clarke, to leave a Vermont 
charge and direct it. 

In that year six churches in western 
North Carolina adopted the Lord’s Acre 
plan. Four of them are using it success- 
fully today; one operates in part. The 
second year, fifty rural churches followed 
the first six; thirty-nine of them have 
plans today. By 1935, 200 churches were 
participating, finding that the plan filled 
practical needs. 

How to hold the interest of children i8 
one of the church’s greatest problems. 
The Lord’s Acre helps solve it, as I 
learned firsthand from the lively young- 
sters of Mills River Presbyterian, near 
Horse Shoe, N. C. Their parents told 
me proudly how they paid off the church 
debt, but the children talked enthusiasti- 
cally about raising farm animals and 
produce—in Jesus’ name. These young 
people had a definite, daily reminder of 
their relation to God. 

Frances Burgin, sixteen was fattening a 
calf, as her personal Lord’s Acre project. 
It was no ordinary animal in her eyes. 
Jimmy and Mildred Gilreath, twelve and 
fourteen, were raising a pig. Jimmy 
Brown gave one-tenth of his carefully- 
tended 4-H produce. Alice Petersen, six, 
has had Lord’s Acre projects since she 
was two. First year she earned one dollar 
with chickens. Two years ago she raised 
ducks which sold for eight dollars, and last 
year she fattened a pig named “Whitey,” 
which brought eighteen dollars at market. 
It was a big Lord’s Acre year for Alice. 

Now, anybody who feeds a pig twice 
a day through a season, definitely planning 
to give that pig away, is developing a 
quality of character that will stick; he 
will not go soft. There is no meaningless 
handing over by children on Sunday, of 
money given them by parents. The 
youngsters give in terms of what they 
have themselves and understand. 

The Lord’s Acre is simple, requires no 
long-range, complicated system. It shows 
results the first year it is worked. I am 
thinking now of the Mt. Pleasant Baptist 
Church near Bostic, N. C., whose white 
spire rises above the green of nearby 
oaks and cedars, and whose shadow falls 
across the old log cabin which it succeeds. 
Mt. Pleasant is an attractive symbol of 
what the Lord’s Acre can do in a short 
time. 

Three years ago the young pastor, Rev. 
C. C. Prince, presented the plan to his 
congregation. No one was_ interested. 
Rev. Prince tried again the second year. 
A few members responded—mainly young 
people. They liked the plan because it 
gave them something specific to do. They 
had little money to spare, but they could 
give their enthusiasm and strength in 

(Continued on page 71) 
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SERIES 600 WITH FULL ELECTRIC ACTION 


Listen to the glorious Orgatron! Thrill to the vibrant quality of its rich, 


NATURAL organ tone. Learn why the Orgatron is recognized everywhere 


os the perfect i 
fine organ music is desire 
ists’ specifications. Demonstrations 


Orgatron literature 
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The Orgatron Div. of Everett Piano Co., Dept. 504 South Haven, Mich. 
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ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
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easily, pleasan z by orders for Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regular! 

in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
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Perfect Sight Without Glasses 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 
The Original and Only Book by 
the Discoverer of This Method 
This is the book chosen by Ogelthorpe University as 
one of the_ outstanding contributions to ae 
Personal Treatments that have -_ Y HELPED 
THOUSAN 





Over 44,000 copies sold. 338 emeanies Postpaid 


EMILY A. BATES, Publisher 
20 Park Ave., New York City - Phone: ‘AShiand 4-6531 
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A Correction 


The article entitled “Personality 
or Curriculum” on page 53 of the 
March issue was written by Gould 
Wickey, General Secretary of the 
National Conference of Church Re- 
lated Colleges. The byline was 
omitted in error. 


Please Sign Your Name 


Many letters have been received 
lately without signature. We try to 
acknowledge all communications. If 
yours has not been acknowledged 
please write again and be sure to 
sign your name. 

Anonymous letters receive no at- 
tention whatever. 


What Are We? 


Spokane, Washington 
Dear Editor: 

I can’t make up my mind whether 
Christian Herald is Republican or Demo- 
cratic, Liberal or Conservative, Pacifist or 
anti-Pacifist? 

Yours, 
Pes Ls 


Please read the article in this issue 
by Mrs. Fisher. It seems to us the 
perfect answer to your important 
question. 


Anyhow You Understand Him 


Freeport, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

May I presume upon your busy hours to 
tell you of my resentment at the article 
written by Clarence Hall—not at the con- 
tent but at the use or misuse of the Eng- 
lish Language. (God and the Cheese Man, 
Feb. 1941). 

These are the expressions in the article 
which grate upon my ear and my sense of 
good English: 

“You get a kick out of the gratifying 
eight...” 

“He makes no bones about crediting God 
with an important assist . . .” 

He was positive that his idea for pas- 
teurizing cheese was a natural . . . Those 
“in the know” ... Asked him to chair 
the organization committee... 

Yet you would be put to it... that used 
to get the liberals so steamed up.” 

Very truly, : 
Helen L. Snyder 


The printed word was invented to 
convey facts and thought from one 
person to many in the clearest pos- 
sible fashion. Author Hall has no 
doubt violated the rules of elegant 
English here, but we think no reader 
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will fail to understand what he’s try- 
ing to say. 


How Washington Was Named 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

In your March issue there appeared a 
reproduction of the painting of the Wash- 
ington Family by Savage. Referring to 
some blueprints shown in the painting the 
text says “It was a plan of the new city of 
Washington.” Does this mean that our first 
President knew that the capital would be 
named Washington? 


Yours, 
A. G. Wells 


Probably not. His idea was that 
the capital be called Federal City. It 
was the three-man commission which 
functioned after his death that named 
the city Washington. 


We Lose a Friend 
Deerwood, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

I received my first copy of the Herald 
and was very much disappointed. It is not 
the fine spiritual paper that I used to re- 
member. Now there are “Movie Com- 
ments” and advertising of worldly, trashy 
novels. I find nothing in it I can use except 
the Daily Devotions. I would not like to 
have a newly converted person pick it up 
and read it in my home. It would give the 
wrong idea of real salvation and a sepa- 
rated life. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would return my money. I cannot afford 
to pay for something I cannot use. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Hannah Young 


We are always sorry to lose a sub- 
scriber and particularly sorry when 
the reasons are as given in this in- 
stance. 

Above all things we aim to main- 
tain the spiritual tone and nature of 
Christian Herald, but we understand 
fully that it is not something we can 
put in or take out at will. Nor can 
any definition of spiritual tone be 
formed that would satisfy all readers. 

Some feel that any article dealing 
with matters other than religion de- 
tracts from the spiritual quality, 
whereas others expect us to publish 
a fully-rounded family magazine 
dealing with all subjects of interest 
to Christian people. Christian Herald 
has always (we frequently study our 
bound volumes of past years) stood 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. We do not believe spiritual 
tone can be judged by one issue—it 
must permeate every article of every 
issue. 





Reply to Mr. McCrae 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to answer Mr. Spencer 
McCrae’s letter in the March issue of the 
Christian Herald. He called the article on 
the navy, sugar-coated propaganda and I 
beg to disagree with him. I am a member 
of the coast guard, an organization which 
although not a part of the navy now may 
at any time become a part of it, and our 
training is basically the same as that in 
the navy. I can truthfully say that the 
government service offers any young man 
that has anything at all in him a chance to 
bring it out. Sure we are trained for war, 
but as long as we cannot escape war we 
might as well train for it. 

Besides our not being able to escape 
war, there is a brighter side to naval life 
than that of preparing for a fight. All the 
points that are requisite for good citizen- 
ship are taught in the navy—honesty, loyal- 
ty, courage, cooperation, obedience, and 
perseverance. Church attendance is en- 
couraged. Your article that Mr. McRae 
refers to is in reality the truth and abso- 
lutely unbiased. 

® Stuart D. Campbell 
United States Coast Guard Cutter Ossipee 


This looks like testimony from 
headquarters. 


We Do Not So Consider It 


Cheboygan, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

We used to buy Life magazine, but dis- 
continued on account of the vulgar pic- 
tures shown. I wonder, will I have to dis- 
continue Christian Herald for the same 
reason? I will say that the pictures in 
Life were never quite so immodest as this 
masterpiece (?) in the March issue. 

Mrs. M. Thorne 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

Kindly cancel my subscription to Chris- 
tian Herald. I believe the picture on the 
front page would need the apology more 
than the “Jap.” 

Mrs. P. C. Hanson 


We wish to assure those of our 
readers who found this painting im- 
modest that we have not succumbed 
to the ever-present urge toward sen- 
sationalism. The picture in question 
was included in our series because it 
is one of the greatest of all religious 
paintings by one of the most saintly 
painters that ever lived. 


They Still Go Sleighing 


Bergen, New York 
Dear Editor: 

No; sleigh rides are not out of date. It 
is not an unusual sight to be traveling the 
roads of this vicinity early on a winter’s 
evening and see in the distance a swinging 
lantern. As you approach you will find a 
sleigh load of young people having a “‘good 
time and lots of fun.” But they have gone 
modern! Old Dobbin has had to give way 
for the rubber-tired tractor with head- 
lights. 

Yours for happy rides, 
Frank W. Twitchell 


Love always seems to find a way, 
whether it be sleigh or hay. 
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Thousands Relieve 
Constipation and 
Comfort Stomach, too! 


When constipation brings on acid indigestion, 
stomach upset, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, 
coated tongue, sour taste and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues’”’ because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin to save your 
touchy stomach from further distress. For years 
many Doctors have used pepsin compounds as 
vehicles, or carriers to make other medicines 
agreeable to your stomach. So be sure your laxa- 
tive contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Cald- 
well’s Laxative Senna combined with Syrup 
Pepsin. See how wonderfully the Laxative 
Senna wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
intestines to bring welcome relief from consti- 
pation. And the good old Syrup Pepsin makes 
this laxative so comfortable and easy on your 
stomach. Even finicky children love the taste of 
this pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist today. Try 
one laxative that comforts your stomach, too. 


SKINNY PEOPLE 
GAIN WEIGHT 


Marvelous tonic stimulates appetite; 
Combats mainutrition 

ROM coast to coast, skinny, undernourished 

_— have been thrilled to discover an amaz- 
ingly easy way to improve nutritional assimilation 
and thus gain weight. A way which helps nature 
put on firm, solid fiesh—without using complicated 
diets or special foods. 

Mrs, Ella Taylor of Schenectady says: “J was 
thin, my appetite was poor, and I never seemed to have 
any energy. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discover 
improved my appetite and digestion and helped to build 
me up so that I became strong and gained weight.” 

This great tonic-medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, acts in two important ways to help 
you gain weight: (1) It stimulates your appetite. 
(2) It increases the flow of gastric juices. Thus you 
eat more; your digestion improves, and your body 
gets greater nourishment from the foods you eat. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been sold. Proof of its amazing benefits. Get 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from your 
druggist today. Don’t suffer one unnecessary mo- 
ment from gas pains, or similar indigestion distress. 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plates dropped, 
} slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
, not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, an alkaline (non- 
acid) denture powder on your plate. It’s a real 
aid to thousands in holding such plates more 
firmly in place so that they feel more com- 
fortable. FASTEETH checks bad “plate odor” 
(denture breath), because it’s alkaline. Get 
original alkaline FASTEETH at any drug store. 
Accept no substitute. 


When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 


“" 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge 
your flesh—press heavily on hips and spine— 
enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? You need 
the Cluthe, No leg-straps or cutting belts. Auto- 
Matic adjustable pad holds at real opening 
—follows every y movement with instant in- 
creased i in case of strain. Cannot sli 
whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof. 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
book, “Advice to Ruptured” and details of lib- 
eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 29, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 69) 


abundance. They embarrassed the olders 
with their fine showing. The third year 
110 participated, old and young. At the 
end of 1940, the church treasurer was 
able to report: “For the first time in our 
history we have a good balance on hand.” 

It is heartening to observe the spiritual 
uplift a congregation enjoys when it at- 
tains some definite objective by working 
together. I saw this on every hand; new 
buildings, new equipment—new hope. 

Duncan’s Creek Presbyterian, (near 
Bostic, N. C.), once supported by home 
missions, now pays its own bills. “We 
like it better that way,” declared a wise 
and witty farmer, Grant McFarland. “We 
have a library and medical clinic, too.” 
I asked him what his Lord’s Acre project 
was, as he has but one leg. He laughed 
and said, “Why, I can’t plow or cultivate 
much, so I split three cords of wood as 
my share. It brought ten dollars.” 

It was surely a worthy gift in His sight. 

The average rural church adds about 
$300 to $1000 to its budget with the plan. 
The Lord’s Acre does not replace cash 
gifts. Experience shows these are main- 
tained, or increased. It supplements 
them, provides for special causes. It is 
flexible, unlike the tithe system, or the 
tenth set aside as tribute in Bible times. 
Every person gives what he chooses. 

Each church is independent; there is 
no administrative setup to absorb one 
penny of earnings. The Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
a slender, gray-haired man in his fifties, 
is the sole organizer. He has no staff; 
just a part-time secretary. He travels 
over the country roads in western North 
Carolina the year round. In the winter 
he visits the country churches, showing 
with lantern slides and projected photos 
what the plan has done elsewhere. A loca! 
committee of men and women then maps 
out a program. 

In the spring there are dedication 
services in the fields when seed is planted, 
or ground broken by the plow. In the 
autumn there is a harvest or “in-gather- 
ing” service out of doors. Mr. Clarke 
likes to be present at as many of these 
as he can. He usually offers up a prayer 
himself, asking God for tolerance and 
understanding, as well as fruitfulness in 
the earth. 

The Lord’s Acre plan will not work 
itself; it has to be worked. There must be 
effective presentation at the start, intelli- 
gent leadership, and ample discussion. 

The plan gets the best start where 
there is some tangible goal, and it should 
always be supplementary to the regular 
budget, extra money. It must not become 





RUPTURED? 


a mere mechanical device for getting a 
church out of a financial jam; should 
always have a deep spiritual meaning. It 
can also serve as an educational medium, 
as in Texas, where better agriculture is 
stressed. 

The best feature of it is that the Lord’s 
Acre brings God into the daily lives of 
the people. It gives the average person 
a share in the working church, a voice in 
a gospel of action. It enables the country 
church to face the future with courage. 
This fact is doubly significant when one 
realizes that the country church is the 
cradle of all church leadership. It 
furnishes over half of all our ministers, 
and two out of three new city members. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 


Co., 362 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 


a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 


$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 


than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. 
agents will call. 


No medical examination—no 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 
today. 





TO MEN PAST 40 


Sufferers afflicted with bladder trou- 
ble, sleeplessness, pain in hips, back 
and legs and general impotency— 
get Dr. Ball’s 17-page Free Book 
that tells you how you may have 
new zest’ All is completely explained in this en- 
lightenir ree Book. Send for your copy Now. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7407 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


EXTRA 
MONEY NOW! 


That’s what Christian Herald’s easy 
Money Making Plan can bring you 
—yjust as it furnishes thousands of 
others the key to making extra dollars 
regularly. 

You know Christian Herald, you 
know how valuable it is in your own 
life. Wouldn’t you like to help intro- 
duce its worthwhile influence into the 
homes of others? 

Christian Herald will pay you gen- 
erously for your help. There is no 
previous experience needed, no ex- 
pense to you—and you can work the 
plan in your spare time or make it a 
full time job. 

Rev. Gerriet Janssen of Nebraska 
earned nearly $200.00 in one month 
through this plan. Wouldn’t you like 
to know more about it? The coupon 
below will bring you full information. 















Desk 441, Christian Herald 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Mone 
Making Plan right away. . 
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NONSENSE DESERVES 


Just Wait 


“You say you have two daughters—do 
they live at home with you?” 


“Naw, they’re not married yet.” 
—Exchange. 


Food Shortage 


Restaurant Patron: “You may bring me 
a dozen fried oysters.” 

Waiter: “I’se awfully sorry, boss, but 
de fact is, we’s outer all shellfish ’ceptin’ 
aigs.” 

—Exchange. 


Cause for Rejoicing 


On a card in the front window of a sub- 
urban home appeared the following no- 
tice: 

“A piano for sale.” 

In the window next door another card 
appeared with just one word— 

“Hurrah!” 


—Exchange. 


Well Chosen Words 


Rastus: If you say anything to me 


| Ah’ll make yo’ eat yo’ words, man. 


Exodus: Chicken dumplings, hot bis- 
cuits, and watermelon. 
—Watchword. 


Ingratitude 


Irate Father: “I sacrificed everything 
I had in order that you could study medi- 
cine, and now that you’re a doctor, you 


tell me I have to give up smoking!” 
—Kablegrams. 


The Indirect Approach 


“Good morning,” said a stranger to a 
woman who had answered the door bell. 
“Would you like to buy some insect pow- 
der?” 

“No!” she snapped. “I have no use for 
that stuff.” 

“Good!” replied the stranger. 


take that room you are advertising. 
—Ment ology. 


“T will 


Here's Nonchalance 


Saturday afternoon is children’s hour at 
the Hollywood cinema, and the Germans 
chose that moment to drop a bomb in it, 
with serious results—several children 
killed and many injured. 

Two children who had gone to this per- 
formance “failed to return” home at the 
usual time. Their mother, hearing of the 
tragedy, rushed to the scene, but could 
find no trace of them. Eventually return- 
ing home distracted, she found the chil- 
dren safe and sound. 

“Goodness, what happened to you two 
—didn’t you go to the Hollywood?” 


ITS PLACE 


All! 


IN THE SUN 


“Oh, yes, Mother, we went there, but 
the Germans dropped a bomb on it, so we 


came out and went to another one.” 
—News from the Outpost, London, 


Wouldn't He, Though! 


A London teacher tells that when his 
boys came across the line “Oh, to be in 
England!” in their reading, he said: “This 
is the first line of a famous poem. Do you 
know who wrote it?” “Hitler,” one of the 
boys answered. 

—Methodist Recorder. 


Located 


Bobby and his mother were taking a 
railroad trip, and in the sleeper they had 
an upper berth. 

In the night, Bobby awakened and sat 
up. “Do you know where we are, Bobby?” 
his mother said. 

“Sure! In the top drawer.” 

—Lookout. 


Perfectly Safe Promise 


A pretty young nurse was selling pop- 
pies. The salesman told her that he would 
give her $5 for a poppy, provided she 
would promise to nurse him if he ever 
went to her hospital. She agreed. 

“By the way,” he asked, “where is your 
hospital?” 

“T am at Queen Charlotte’s Maternity 


Hospital,” meekly replied the nurse. 
—Christian Leader. 


Results 


A man lost a valuable dog and adver- 
tised in a newspaper, offering five hun- 
dred dollars for it, but got no replies. 
He called the office. 

“I want to see the advertising man- 
ager,” he said. 

“He’s out,” said the office boy. 

“Well, his assistant.” 

“He’s out, too, sir.” 

“Well, I'll see the editor.” 

“He’s out, sir.” 

“Great Scott! Is everybody out?” 

“Yes—they’re all hunting your dog.” 


W atchman-Examiner. 


Nobody Warned Him 


Jones was sitting with his wife behind 
a palm on a hotel veranda, late one night, 
when a man and a girl sat down on a 
bench near them. The young man began 
to tell the girl how pretty and lovable he 
thought her. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones 
whispered to her husband, “Oh, John, he 
doesn’t know we’re here and he’s going 
to propose. Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” said Jones. “Nobody 
whistled to warn me.” 

—Lookout. 
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ARM THEM WITH 
THE GOSPEL, TOO! 


Today, the greatest peace-time mobilization of armed forces in the history of our 
country is under way. Uprooted from civil life; separated from home, friends and 
church for at least a year... our boys need, more than ever, the spiritual guidance, wise 
counsel and inspiration of the Gospel. Let us not deny them this fountain of strength 
..-this uplifting tonic for the human soul! We need your help to HELP THEM! 


THE GIDEONS, International has been granted permission to equip every man in 
our armed forces with a compact, neatly bound, pocket-size testament and psalms 
. + presenting the Sacred Word of God without regard to creed. Estimated require- 
ments are 1,000,000 books per year, during the present great mobilization. 

Over a period of many years THE GIDEONS have placed bibles in hundreds of thou- 
sands of public institutions . . . in hotel rooms, hospitals, public schools. Now we are 
undertaking our greatest task . . . to equip America’s armed forces with the Gospel. 
And ... WE NEED THE HELP OF EVERY CHRISTIAN MAN AND WOMAN! 
EACH DOLLAR WILL ARM 4 BOYS WITH THE GOSPEL! SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION, TODAY, to... 


THE GIDEONS, International 


The Christian Commercial Men‘s Association of America 
202 So. State Street 


Chicago, Ill. es 
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Large quantity purchasing enables us 
to obtain this handsome, pocket-size 
volume, bound in overlapping imita- 
tion leather, at the nominal cost of 
25 cents each. 





THE GIDEONS, International, 202 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is remittance in the amount of $............0...c00 
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Then you'd see why we refuse to buy hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of wheat every year. You'd 
realize just why good wheat is so important to 
good baking. 

Before we buy wheat, we run baking tests on 
samples sent in from the fields. Then, we test 
and bake with samples of Pillsbury’s Best 
every day as it is being milled. When you 
take home a bag, you can be sure we’ve 
done everything possible to make it the 
finest bag of flour you can buy. 

We believe you will like Pillsbury’s 
Best...very much. Won't you try it, next, 
time you bake? Recipes in every bag! 


s 
VA LU AB LE PR E M l U M S! ! Save the THRIFT STARS which are packed in your bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, and with other 


Pillsbury products. They are redeemable for glass coffee makers, electric clocks, women's fine silk hosiery, silverware, and other valu- 
able merchandise. For free booklet showing all the premiums, write to Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Department 4, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





